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How many times did we meet today ‘ 
eat -_ 
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drove your automobile ...... passed a steel mill... 


—_ 
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5 P 6 
crossed the railroad ..... bought a moth preventive... 


Chances are, you were seeing evidences of 
Koppers engineering and chemical skills. 


i.Koppers chemicals, derived from coal, for use in making certain 
types of soap. 2. Koppers chemicals used in making plastic combs. . : . | 
3.Koppers American Hammered Piston Rings. 4. Coke ovens, de- : : - 
signed and built by Koppers. 5S- Railroad crossties, pressure-treated q : . 
by Koppers to resist decay. 6-Koppers Hex...new, efficient moth KO P Pp E RP S - 
protection. Koppers makes all these...and many more useful things cs 
besides. All are identified by the Koppers trade-mark, the symbol of es 


a many-sided service. Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
































with protit...or loss 


I may be a typewriter key, it may be a pencil point. But the 
instant it touches your business form, right then you make your first 
contact with profit or loss. If the forms you use are properly designed, 
they eliminate re-writing, step up clerical production, speed trans- 
mission of information, and reduce errors to a minimum. 


Call in a UARCO Representative, and make sure your form system 
does all these jobs. It’s far easier to take advantage of his survey than 
to ask a busy executive to do it—no obligation whatever. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices in All 
Principal Cities. 


For Instance e ¢ e UARCO E-Z-Out forms are only one 


of many UARCO forms for efficiency. Carbons inserted and 
aligned, these forms may be used in typewriter or for hand-written 
records, Over a dozen clear copies can be made by typewriter. 
For hand-written use, the following system is typical; Original 
copy used as authorization to fill order. Second copy filed in 
warehouse records. Third copy retained in office for checking and 
invoicing. Fourth copy used as delivery memo. Fifth copy ac- 
companies goods to be signed by customer and returned. Sixth 
copy filed in customer sales records. 
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AUTOGRAPHIC nEGISTERS SINGLE SET 
AND REGISTER FORMS = FORM 


BUSINESS FORMS 






UARCO FORMS Offer 
These Business 
Advantages 


SPEED 2 to 20 or more copies at 
one writing 


ACCURACY Less re-writing, 
fewer mistakes 


EFFICIENCY Forms pre-assembled 
to save time and bother 


ECONOMY Clerical work re- 
duced, errors and delays min- 
imized 


DEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION 
All necessary forms from a 
single writing 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 








Get the 


LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPION 


with the 


HEAVYWEIGHT PUNCH_ 


ADY Peabo 


4) men for ounce, the greatest 
energy producers... size for 
size, the most compact, “Eveready” 
““Mini-Max” batteries are the finest 
power supply you can buy for your 
portable radio. 

Designed differently from any 
other radio battery in the world, 


they pack more energy into the 
same, or smaller, space. You have 
less bulk to carry ... you get more 
full-volume performance . . . save 
because you change batteries less 
often! For portable radio reception 
at its best... always buy “Eveready” 
brand batteries! 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE 
“Eveready” “Mini-Max”™ peg a 
\ Se ee the flat 


The registered 
trade-marks 
“Eveready” and 
"'Mini-Max”’ 
distinguish products 
of National 
Carbon Company, 
Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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TRADE-MARKS 
MINI-MAX 
RADIO BATTERIES 


BATTERIES 
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LETTERS 


In Session 


I was very much interested in the pictuy 
and description of the “Kid’s Court” g 
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Marcus Hook, Pa., in your issue of April \4/7 


under “Education,” as I have had a juvenik| : 


court in my school building this year. It is,” 


new venture with us in teaching respons, 


Wide Work 


Law: The kids know how 


bilities of good citizenship and is proving 


decidedly worth-while. More than 200 boy 


and girls, from grades 1 to 6, are actively 


represented and we are justly proud of ow 


accomplishments to date. 


Mary LovuisE CHAMBERLIN 
Principal | 


Felchville School 
Natick, Mass. 


Diesel Danger 

Brother, am I glad I’m an American! Of- 
hand, I can’t think of any other country, 
with the possible exception of France, wher 
a man can drive off with $18,000 worth o 


Diesel-driven bus and be welcomed back to? 


his home town as a certain type of hen. 


Even the bus company, according to you? 


April 14 story, has not yet decided whethe™ 


to press charges. Americans have that pe 
culiar streak of humor which allows them to 


regard Corrigans, Cimillos, and others f 


their kind as idols. 


WILLIAM CHARLES 
New York City 


@ I fail to see the humor in exploits such 07 
that perpetrated by William L. Cimillo. ff 


the man had stolen an automobile, rathe 
than a bus, there would be no question about 
his guilt. But the fact that it was spring, thal 
it was a vehicle which one normally think 
of as theftproof, seems to have made the mat 
immune to the usual processes of law. Inc 

(Continued on Page §) 
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The designing of a true air conditioning 
System is a complicated problem, since 
many elements are involved. If the architect 
or engineer who plans the system can draw 
On one source instead of many for most 
of the products he needs—and if these 
products are engineered to work together 
—his job is made easier, and the resulting 
System is appreciably better. 

Thus it is that the architect, engineer, 
and contractor look to Trane Engineered 
Air Conditioning. Here, at one source, they 
find the most complete line of products in 
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THE DESIGN OF AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
IS MADE EASIER BY ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 


the industry. More than that, they find 
products that are designed and built to- 
gether to work together—for systems that 
unerringly perform to engineering stand- 
ards in creating heating, cooling, humidifi- 
cation, dehumidification, air cleansing and 
ventilation singly or in any combination. 


Trane Heating Systems and Air Condi- 
tioning Systems—backed by the undivided 
responsibility of one manufacturer—are de- 
signed by the architect, engineer, or contrac- 
tor. Co-operating with them are 85 Trane 
Field Offices in all parts of the country. 





: Sawer eyes eT 
ff BiG HEATING 
THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN ®@ Also 
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ers of Equipment for 
IR_ CONDITIONING 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 






“ Experts — mechanics, garage men and service station operators who sell Macmillon and more than 800 other brands of oil. 
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YOUR INDEPENDENT DEALER WHEN 
YOUR CAR NEEDS ANYTHING FROM 


OIL TO WINDSHIELD WIPERS — TO TIRES AND 
BATTERIES. REMEMBER.HE'S AN EXPERT. ASK HIM. 


GO macmican PET. corp. 1947, 













where would YOU beif.... 


a fire burned up your earnings / 
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Jack Brown’s hardware store looked One Sunday night—Fire! Half of Interrupted’ Business—that’s why. 

like a sure success. Jack was smart, Jack’s store went up in smoke. His All during repairs Jack’s income was 
industrious—and insured to the hilt. At insurance covered the fire damage, all zero. His fixed expenses sent him to 
least, that’s what he thought... right. Buthe went broke anyway. Why?... to the wall before he could re-open. 


Property insurance alone isn’t always enough—even when it covers 
your actual fire damage 100%. 


Remember—right out of your pocket go the earnings which your 
business loses during repairs . . . salaries, taxes, interest, and other 
unavoidable ‘‘fixed expenses’? that may go right on during the 
repair period. 


What’s the answer? Adequate fire insurance plus Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance. That way, you’re protected all around—on 
repairs, lost profits and expenscs! 







Why not let your North America Agent or your Broker show you 
what this means to your business. 












HE STANDS BETWEEN 
YOU AND LOSS! 
Your own insurance man saves 
you money by well-planned 
protection—by quick, efficient 
handling when loss occurs. 













Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance 
company, heads the North America Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of 
Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERI 
COMPANIES, Atclaclelphia 
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Silent Salesmen’. 
that set 


sales records 
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-. using St. Regis paper 
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Some of the nation’s most successful “salesmen” are made of 
paper. They are the mail order catalogs which each year visit 
millions of American homes, and — unaided by voice, gesture, 
or sample—sell millions of dollars worth of goods. 

One important reason for the high sales-production of these 
catalogs is the high quality of their printing, made possible 
largely by the development of better quality, opaque, light- 
weight printing papers. 
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St. Regis has been a consistent pioneer in lightweight paper 
development, and supplies a substantial part of the paper used 
in leading mail order catalogs. Strong, yet light in weight, 
these St. Regis groundwood papers produce better printed 
results and reduce postage costs—vitally important when 
catalogs are printed in quantities of many millions. 

This is only one of many important uses for St. Regis 
printing papers—produced in St. Regis mills from pulpwood 
grown on the company’s extensive timberlands. National 
magazines, telephone directories, business forms, and com- 
mercial brochures are some of the other large volume re- 
quirements which are keeping St. Regis’ expanded paper 
production facilities operating at capacity levels. 


: oie peerscotcenneraneeeeees 
Ee . 


In its 43 plants throughout North and South America 

St. Regis also manufactures: Heavy-duty multiwall 

paper bags for shipping over 400 products... Auto- 
matic bag-filling machines ...“Tacoma” bleached and 
unbleached sulphate pulp... Panelyte—the St. Regis 
structural laminated plastic. 


‘ 





ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in New York ® Chicago ® Baltimore * San Francisco 
and 20 other industrial centers 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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Low-cost 
duplication and 


rompt delivery, too! 





MODEL 90 


Automatic feed, 
hand-operated 
Mimeograph 
brand duplicators 


MODEL 90—turns out those clear, 
readable copies—in color or in black- 
and-white—quickly, efficiently, and at 
low cost. Popular price. 

MODEL 91—put it to solving those 
paper work problems—get quality re- 
sults economically, Medium price. 


You know the reputation for quality 
of Mimeograph brand duplicators. 


You want their efficiency and econ- 
omy in duplication for your own 
company—or school, church, store, 
or branch office. 


And the good news is: 


You can now get prompt delivery 
of a Mimeograph brand duplicator— 
with your choice of Models 90 or 91, 
shown here. 


Place your order. Within one 
working week (or less), your new 
Mimeograph brand duplicator will 
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U 
be working on your paper work 
problems—and with good results. 


Just call the distributor nearest 
you, or write us. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 
is made by 


A. B. Dick Company 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
ef A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

dents like this set a bad example for the 
young people of this country, who may reach | 
the conclusion that larceny is all right pro. | 


vided it is spiced with a bit of imagination | 





LETTERS 









DANIEL TYLER | 
Chicago, Ill. 


Considered Judgment ia 

Before the war, when I was a member ¢ i 
the Canadian House of Commons, I wa!” 
present when events took place which wer 


reported in various news magazines, I foun) 


q 
NEWSWEEK reports to be more accurate ay! | 
less partial than others, Since that time |. 3 
have always read Newsweek, ij 

In Germany I have found it more valuabe 7 
than ever, particularly since you began pu # 
lishing on the Continent. 4 


Lr. Cot. A. H. Mircuete 


North Rhine Regional Food Team 
Bonn, Germany 





Pie-Eyed 3 

This is being written with the hope thata 7 
grave injustice shall be corrected, and, know. 7 
ing the spirit and policy of this magazine,| 7 
feel that justice will be respectfully upheld ~ 

In the Radio section in NEWSWEEK fo” 
April 14, there is a picture of two men andi 
cheesecake. Iam the man behind the cheese 7 
cake, but nowhere do I find my name unde 7 
the caption. 7 

It is quite obvious that I played the crucid 7 
part in the scene. In fact, I feel that Ive 7 


. «now you don't 





NOW, MORE THAN EVER, 

















’ The Lincoln for 1947 is now on display in showrooms throughout 
the Nation. It has been refined by new colors, new styling accents and 
' new interiors that further emphasize the Lincoln’s beauty and luxury. 
: In this motor car you will see the distinctive qualities that give the 
4 Lincoln wide acceptance as the really fine car of the fine car field. 
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DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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solution 


Because ordinary paints won’t stay on concrete, 
many basements are drab and dusty, suitable 
only for storage. To provide finishes that keep 
basements spic and span, Hercules pioneered 
and developed Parlon, a chlorinated rubber base 
for paint that is unaffected by alkalies in con- 
crete. Paint manufacturers recommend Parlon 
finishes for swimming pools, sewage disposal 
plants, pulp and paper mills—in fact, on any con- 
crete or metal surface subject to chemical attack 


result... 


o7-5 


He WORD ‘*PARLON‘, 18 REG. U S FAT OFF. BY MERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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TO MAKE PAINT CHEMICAL-RESISTANT... 
...another development utilizing Hercules chemical materials 
as described inthe free book, “A Trip Through Hercules Land.” 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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contributed to Bill Beecher’s career not a 
little. There’s not only an art in swinging a 
cheesecake or pie, but there’s also one in 
being on the receiving end. 

To say the least, it takes a sporting heart. 
Surely your readers should know the man 
behind the cheesecake? 


ANDREW S. TELEP 


Editor 
The Mayfield News 
Mayfield, Pa. 
Two-Step 


I was delighted to see that NEwsweEek 
(April 14) considered the activities of Rep. 
Frank A. Mathews Jr. (Rep., N.J.) news- 
worthy. Offhand, his recent practice of in- 
terviewing the men and women in the street 
to get their opinions on crucial Congressional 
issues might seem trivial. But I believe that 
if more of our elected representatives did the 
same thing, the people would find that their 
wishes would be put into effect more quickly 
and more often. 

The democratic system as we know it to- 
day is a far cry from that which our fore- 
fathers had in mind when they drafted the 
Constitution. Probably the old New England 
town meetings came closest to giving the 
voters actual participation in governmental 
activities. Representative Mathews has gone 
both a step backward (historically) and a 
step forward (democratically) in his efforts 
to discover what the common people really 
think about problems vital to both the se- 
curity and welfare of this nation and _ its 
citizens. I hope that his example will be 
followed by other members of Congress. 


Lucy KANE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ It is my opinion that if congressmen like 
Representative Mathews spent more time in 
their offices and less running around the 
streets interviewing a lot of cab drivers, 
waitresses, and butchers, the affairs of this 
country would be handled more efficiently 


J. F. THomMpson 
Denver, Colo. 


Power in Hawaii 
Thanks for a well-timed and lucid “behind 


the news scene” significance on the-‘Hawaiian 
Territorial Legislature deadlock (NeEws- 
WEEK, April 7). 

However, you have omitted several im- 
portant background details. You have ignored 
the fact that this is the first time that the 
Democrats hold fifteen seats in the 30-seat 
House of Representatives. For decades, the 
powerful Republican juggernaut, backed by 
the huge Big Five [companies which have 
ruled Hawaii’s economy for nearly a century], 
has controlled the legislature. This is the first 
time that that control is seriously challenged. 

And why did the voters of Hawaii reverse 
& national trend, i.e., kicking out Republicans 
instead of Democrats? Or is it the habit of 
Hawaiian voters to buck the national trends, 
as in the past by sending a Republican dele- 
gate to a Democratic Congress? 

The reason may be found in the active 
work of the PAC and the intense animosity 
against the Big Five. Before the war and 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Easy does it 


Swing the 15-ton reel over the blocking on the 
flatcar . . . let ‘er down just so. . . there! Easy does it 
when responsive equipment is on the job. You'll 
get this time-saving flow in handling all types of loads 
by teaming Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope and 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 
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% The operator with flexible Preformed Yellow 
Strand on the hoist has better “‘feel’’ of the line. 
Limber rope runs and spools evenly, avoids unwelcome kinking. 
Employees use patented Yellow Strand Braided Slings 
with similar assurance, finding them light in weight, 
simple to attach, trustworthy for cumbersome lifts. We 
suggest that you specify the color plainly: it's 
Yellow Strand for colorful production. 


, 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ec BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 











Swami HAPPY HOLIDAY announces: 


I see more happy readers...thousands more! _ 


I see more happy advertisers... hundreds more! 


All because —— 


® 


The most responsive new market 





exclusive with 























HOLIDAY 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








- Holiday Proves 


Holiday's penetrating reporting brings you 
a.deeper understanding of fhe world and 
its people. It helps to make your leisure 
time more rewarding——whether it's a week- 
end or week. It gives you authentic, up-to- 
the-minute guidance on all the necessaries 
like “what to wear’ — "what to take," 
There's action in every issue! 





The May issue of Holiday blankets Chicago 
like a spring breeze off Lake Michigan... 
brings you America’s lustiest city as it- 
really is and looks...as its three and one- 
half million people live #t and love it. : 


the way. Holiday covers it from its dream- 
iest to its seamiest...traces its background 
«points out “places to go and things to do!” 


by 


' Chicago is many-sided, but adventure all — 





; It’s a Small World . 


~ 




















Wise ‘‘early birds’’ are already stopping at the Quaker State 
sign to change to Quaker State Summer-Grade Motor Oil! 





QUAKER STATE OllL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Member Pennsylvanio Grade Crude Oil Association 


, NEWSWEEK 











(Continued from Page 11) 
during the war, all unions were suppressed 
and discouraged. It was only after the cessa- 
tion of fighting that the unions began real 
organization, a rather late start compared 
with mainland doings. 

During last fall’s election campaign, the 
Big Five newspapers (the only two dailies in 
Honolulu) screamed “Communists” at the 
PAC. The Advertiser lambasted its former 
friend, Democratic Johnny Wilson, now 
mayor, for being indorsed by the PAC. No 
actual instances or men were pointed out as 
Communistic or Communists in the witch 
hunt . 

Your charge that the CIO-PAC is out to 
control the islands is well substantiated. But 
don’t overlook the present overlords, the 
feudalistic Big Five (a motley collection of 
puritanical Yankee missionaries and mer- 
chants’ descendants ). 


SAMUEL LEE 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Jet-Witch 

Science is moving so fast nowadays that 
even NEWSWEEK can’t keep up. Do you real- 
ize that the fying machine called the Hoppi- 
Copter which you reported in the April 7 
issue was made obsolete by your April 14 
report of the rubber so resilient that an egg 





Flying: Aerial hot seat 


could be bounced on it from eleven stories 
up without breaking? 

What I am getting at is that for some time 
I have had in mind a jet-propelled broom as 
the ideal one-man, or one-woman flying ma- 
chine. I eliminated the fire hazard by using 
broomstraws made of a combination of glass 
and asbestos. But I was unable to reduce the 
landing speed toa point consistent with safety. 

Now the whole thing is solved. I'll merely 
sole my flying shoes with four or five layers 
of this new rubber, turn off the jet at a height 
of about eleven stories, drop down to the 
ground, and bounce a few times. Just to put 
this invention in the public domain where no 
one can reap an undue profit on it, I am en- 
¢losing a sketch of a working (Conover) 
model. 

ALLEN MILLER 
New York City 
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» 
This whiskey 
is 
é 5 years old 
100 Proof 
One hundred and thirty-seven years have passed since Abraham Overholt 
created the whiskey that bears his name. But the monument that 
perpetuates his distilling integrity still exists in Old Overholt. It has the 
same rich, robust taste of the grain — the same deep, inviting, amber 
color — that endeared ig to past generations. And it is still being made on 
the same site in a modern plant which evolved from the little old log 
cabin distillery beside the Youghiogheny River. When you try it, you 
will agree that none other can take the place of this good, straight 
- five-year-old rye whiskey — skilfully made and properly aged. ' 
| Ry, ©) =i) aut 
Over the years with 1~VE-R, be 2) 
TRANG HAS ae 
~ O erhol; tose sr f 
d V t AO "C, Iu 
Coss FoRD.P PA.USA 
i ITS GOOD TASTE ALWAYS STANDS OUT 


National Distillers Products 
Corporation, New York 
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“Why pour concrere floors in 
place?” an engineer asked himself 
one day. Couldn’t precast hollow 
slabs be formed long enough to 
reach from sill to sill and laid in 
rows to make floors, roofs and even 
walls of homes and factories? Such 
slabs would be lighter in weight 
and easier to install, speeding up 
building. 


The big problem was — how to 
mold hollow cores in such long 
slabs. Metal forms were tried but 
they proved impossible to extricate 
after the concrete set. Then the 
engineer thought of using a pneu- 
matic rubber form that could be de- 
flated for easy extraction, and sent 
for the G.T.M. — Goodyear Tech- 


nical Man. 


It sounded simple — but the 


GOOD, 


G.T.M.’s analysis proved no ordi- 
nary rubber tube would dc. To 
function properly it must be built 
like a hose, with a careass strong 
enough to hold the required pres- 
sure, yet flexible enough to permit 
a uniform expansion of 30% in di- 
ameter when inflated—a “muscular” 
hose that would contract back to 
normal when deflated. 


The answer was a new construc- 
tion developed out of the G.T.M.’s 
long experience in hose design — a 
special horizontally braided carcass 
that permits the hose to “swell up 
its chest.” When inflated it shortens 
in length and expands in diameter 
to form the core; on deflation it 
shrinks and lengthens out again — 
a double action that breaks any 
bond between hose and concrete, 








permitting quick removal. 


Today flexicore hose, as this pat- 
ented development is known, is 
being widely used in precasting hol- 
low concrete floor, roof and wall 
slabs in lengths up to 2214 feet, also 
conduits, curbing, piling and many 
similar uses where strength with 
lightness is desired. The hose was 
proved exceptionally long-lived in 
this rugged service. 


What's your hose need? You may 
not need a hose like this, but the 
G T.M. offers you the same built- 
for-the-job efficiency in all types of 
hose for handling steam, air, water, 
oils, acids, paints and other liquids. 
To consult the G.T.M., write: 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 
Angeles 54, California. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
















y Only DODGE builds 
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EAST SIDE 


LUMBER - 
be ye . — Choose from 5 sizes of pick-up trucks on 4 wheelbases: 
116”, 120”,133”and 135”. Available in6Y2’, 7Y2’and 9’ bodies. 


Thirteen types and sizes of stake trucks on 8 wheelbases .. . 7/2’, 
9’, 12’ and 14’ bodies. Gross weight capacities up to 16,500 Ibs. 







Dump truck units available for maximum 
gross weight loads up to 23,000 Ibs. Cab- 
Over-Engine or conventional cab models. 


fp ne 8 CO 


Panel trucks: 116” w.b., 7'10” body y i Vio eal 
with 148 cu.-ft. capacity and 133” w.b., &, 
9110” body with 192 cu.-ft. capacity. 


175 BASIC %o6-Kaled CHASSIS MODELS 


Whenever you buy trucks, it will pay you to remember... “Only Tractors in 14 conventional cab models to accommodate 
ae ‘ ’ ’ ” maximum gross tractor-trailer weights up to 40,000 Ibs. 
Dodge Builds ‘Job-Rated’ Trucks. 


From a range of 175 ‘“Job-Rated’’ chassis models, your Dodge dealer 
has the engineering data to select the right truck to fit your job, save 
you money. 


Yéu simply tell your Dodge dealer what loads you haul, and he’ll 
specify the right capacity. Tell him the type and size body you want, 
and he’ll specify the right wheelbase for correct load distribution. 
Tell him your grade and speed requirements, and he’ll specify the 
right rear axle and gear ratio. All other units such as engine, clutch, 


transmission, springs and brakes will be ‘Job-Rated’’ for top perform- 
ance with your loads over your roads. 


For maximum economy of operation—for long-lasting dependability— 
get the one truck that best fits your job... the right Dodge FIT THE JOB 
**Job-Rated” truck! . | Vy ae eo) [el 3 | 
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DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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A fine car made ftner 











The car you see pictured here—the 1947 Silver 
Streak Pontiac—is a wonderful car. You can 
see for yourself that it’s beautiful—uniquely 
so. And anyone who has ever driven it will 
tell you that it is unsurpassed for the all- 
around excellence of its performance. It rides, 


drives and handles “like a million dollars.” 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of 
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lAs always...it’s a wonderful ear? 


And, of course, it has Pontiac’s traditional 
dependability and long life. In other words, 
it is a typical Pontiac. For Pontiac is always 
ahead—year after year. Comparatively speak- 
ing, it is consistently the finest value available 
to the motoring public. So regardless of when 
you expect to get your next car—get a Pontiac. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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EENS «tHE SUN 
gCRE™ Lock ie 
Ren ie \ ; 1H or THE yew] i 
RS So ¥ _| | “KOOLSHADE’ FACTS 
VAS Ss 1a b's 6 THAT POINT TO pes INGENUITY | rrcpucrio | 
= ; OF BORG-WARNER WHICH BENEFITS 
- Weavine Bronze! ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY* THROUGH 


BRONZE WAS USED BY THE 
EGYPTIANS AS EARLY AS 

2500 B.C. FOR THEIR WEAPONS 
AND UTENSILS. TODAY THIS 


Cp FOR EXAMPLE : 19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 
HIGHLY DURABLE METAL IS ROLLED ™ ™ >) ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER.... EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE 
INTO RIBBONS AND WOVEN BY B-W’S Ris Nh TODAY HAS ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT....9 OUT OF EVERY 10 


‘]-----------------—» 


4------------------- 1245 FE! 


INGERSOLL INTO THE WORLDS MOST , ; Ss SSS SS ~~ 4 FARMS arene FOOD PRODUCTION THE B-W WAY. 
EFFECTIVE SUN SCREEN — KNOWN ~ i 
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ENGINEERING 























THE AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE AND FARM 
IMPLEMENT INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTION OF | 

NORGE HOME APPLIANCES. 
* 























































































































"KOOLSHADE” ACTUAL SIZE 





f ‘ 2 aor — 
\\ \ th ‘ 
\ " Reacninc 44 times To THE Tor uyorT H pirection 
\ \ OF THE WORLDS TALLEST BUILDING. 20 “KOOLSHADE 
\\\\\., THE RIBBONS OF METAL IN A" KOOLSHADE” Fi PREVENTS FADING OF 
"S| FOR ANORMAL WINDOW ARE ACTUALLY FABRICS ... ASSURES FULL-VIS: 
(vt) \ MORE THAN ONE MILE LONG. ARRANGED IBILITY. THE PAPER-THIN BRONZE 
o\\\\U" | 17 TO THE INCH, THESE STRIPS KEEP OUT STRIPS ARE SET AT A SPECIAL ANGLE _ 
\\\ \ | INSECTS AS EFFECTIVELY AS DETERMINED BY NOTED ASTRONOMER 
| REGULAR INSECT SCREEN. HEAT DURING THE HOTTEST HOURS OF 












_ ONE Ton OF IcE DAILY wn your Home 
| THATS THE AMOUNT IT WOULD TAKE TO 
eis GIVE YOU THE HEAT PROTECTION YOU 
. OBTAIN FROM EACH 100 SQ. FT. 
“1s OF “KOOLSHADE” ON SUN- 
| A \. ~ EXPOSED WINDOWS. 
i | 7 Ss 14a Ye ae i. KEEPS ROOM TEM- 
\ = WAT AS4 Bs. 5 NBargr Rh ae “Sige, PERATURES DOWN 
S \\ F as Sy ] gi «=| AS. MUCH AS 
\ oF i - Vay oe 20°-SAVES ON 
; moet AIR-CONDITIONING COSTS. 
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THESE UNITS FORM BORG~ WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS 

CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON « MARVEL- 

SCHEBLER CARBURETER *» MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD « NORGE » NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO 

PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION, 
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YOU, THE READERS: Not content with 
one study of the families who compose 
Newsweek's readership, the Advertising 
Research Department has just completed 
amalgamation of four surveys to which 
thousands of you have been exposed. The 
resulting averages and percentages leave 
a lot of you in glass houses. For one thing, 
your combined income is $6,000,000,000 
or just enough to settle the argument 
among Congressional budgeteers and give 
us all that 20 per cent income tax reduc- 
tion which the GOP has promised. 

Your average income is $8,306.39, the 
last three figures paying for a year’s sub- 


scription to NEwswE Ex with an added 11- 
cent shakedown from your child’s piggy 
bank. However, that latter operation may 
be difficult as you 
average but 9/10 
of a tot. All News- 
WEEK readers have 
a radio and about 
75 per cent of you 
are occupied in 
business and indus- 
try, 10 per cent in 
government, and another 10 per cent in 
the professions. About half of you are 
executives and may or may not have the 
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2% hours which the average reader gives 
to reading this magazine. 
NEWSWEEK-IN-THE-AIR: A fellow from 
Missouri wrote in snidely to ask “Why'd 
you give all that publicity to Jack Benny? 
(Newsweek, March 31)—Just to get 
mentioned on his program?” We then 
picked up another one also postmarked 
Missouri, another part of Missouri. A 
well-informed gentleman named Clyde 
Jackson wished to inform us that in the 
last couple of weeks he had heard News- 
WEEK mentioned as many as twenty times 
over the air on various news and enter- 
tainment programs and that he was glad 
to see the magazine “get the recognition 
it so richly deserves.” Funny, what dif- 
ferent types you get in one state. As Mr. 
Benny would say, “Hm-m.” 


pare 
30 ON THE 30TH: The last day of this 
month marks the 30th anniversary of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
Americans are often inclined to forget the 
great services to humanity of this quiet 
Quaker organization. For a thorough re- 
minder, see page 84. 
oo 

NO RELATION: Newsweek Music Editor 
Emily Coleman’s report on Orchestra 
Leader Emil Coleman (see page 88) is a 
tribute to the lady’s willingness to let by- 
gones be what they are. In the New 
York telephone di- 
rectory, “Coleman 
Emily” appears im- 
mediately — below 
“Coleman Emil Or- 
chestras.” As a re- 
sult, Coleman Em- 
ily is often called 
and asked what she 
would think of pro- 
viding the music 
for Candy Clapsad- 
dle’s coming out. Miss Coleman admits 
that occasionally, jarred from sleep in the 
small hours, she has mumbled assent. 
After ten years, when she interviewed 
him last week, Miss Coleman met Mr. 
Coleman, who is a Kolman over from 
Odessa while she is a Coleman on from 
San Antonio. 





THE COVER: Standing before a thatched 
house in Natal National Park, King 
George VI and Princesses Margaret Rose 
and Elizabeth face an Acme photogra- 
pher with regal mien. For the South 
African visit of the royal family to forge 
the bonds of empire was no holiday, but 
they did the job well. Their majesties start 
home aboard the H.M.S. Vanguard three 
days after Princess Elizabeth is honored 
on her 21st birthday (April 21) with a 
celebration at Cape Town, capping off a 
tour that met everywhere enthusiasm be- 
yond expectations (see page 40). 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 


that makes yowr interests our first consideration 


ow often we envy the peaceful, untroubled sléep of 
H a little child! Yet many of our daily worries can be 
banished by protection as simple and effective as a child’s 
snug blanket. 
Hardware Mutuals ‘‘Program Plan’”’ brings the peace 
of mind that goes with safe insurance protec- 
tion, without costly duplication. With the expert 
advice of our specially trained representatives, 
- it streamlines your insurance to provide the 


best values in business, automobile and home Hardware Mu tu als 


coverage. And the policy back of the policy 
assures many other benefits in savings and 


plus-service. 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company. Home Office. Qwatonna, Minnesota 


Hardware Mutuals policyholders have re- HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


ceived dividend savings totalling over $100,000,000.00 
since organization—made possible by capable manage. 
ment and the careful selection of risks. Write today for 
our free “Household Inventory Booklet.’’ Licensed ia | 
every state—ofhices coast to coast. | 

= 
Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 

BUSINESS . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 











Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow $s 





Capital Straws 


Irs now a good bet that Congress will 
shelve the Presidents Army aud Navy 
unification plan. It will take heavy prod- 
ding to get action even next year... 
Increasing talk about Senator Tydings 
as a Democratic Vice Presidential possi- 
bility has Chairman Hannegan’s backing 
... Look for changes in the “Little Cab- 
inet” by early summer. Assistant War 
Secretary Howard Peterson, Assistant 
Commerce Secretary William Burden, 
and Assistant Interior Secretary Warner 
Gardner all plan to quit by that time to 
enter private business . . . The tense in- 
ternational situation is affecting news 
from the War and Navy Departments. 
Release of several stories concerning 
development of new weapons has been 
postponed indefinitely. 


Marshall’s Statement 


After his return from Moscow, Secre- 
tary Marshall plans to issue a statement 
or make a speech emphasizing that the 
U.S. intends to continue indefinitely its 
interest and participation in European 
affairs. This is intended to offset his fail- 
ure to get any Moscow agreement on a 
four-power treaty against German re- 
armament. American officials are con- 
vinced the reason Molotoff amended the 
proposed treaty to death was that the 
Soviets don’t want any long-term U. S. 
involvement in Europe. Marshall will 
make it clear—both for anti-Americans 
abroad and isolationists at home—that 
American foreign policy is not influenced 
by cold shoulders from other nations. 


Farm Budget Slashes 


It’s now two-to-one that the House will 
Wipe out all soil conservation payments 
to farmers. Behind the developing Con- 
gressional fight is the determination of 
powerful GOP leaders to finish off the 
New Deal’s Agricultural Adjustment pro- 
gram. These payments largely kept 
Triple A functioning; without them, 
there'll be little left but price-support 
operations and formulation of production 
goals. Even funds to complete the 1947 
Triple A program may be withheld, 
according to hints from recent closed. 
House subcommittee hearings. What-; 
ever happens, however, soil conservation’ 





as a Federal program will not be elim- 
inated. GOP plans call for strengthening 
the Soil Conservation Service, which 
gives farmers technical advice but doesn’t 
pay them for following it. 


Who ll Boss Greek Aid? 


A difference of views over the selection 
of a U.S. administrator for the Greek 
and Turkish aid program has developed 
within the Cabinet. While some officials 
advocate the appointment of a non- 
political business executive such as 
William H. Harrison of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph (Periscope, April 14), 
others contend the job should go to a 
man well versed in international politics 
and familiar with the region. Mark Eth- 
ridge of Louisville is the choice of the 
latter group. 


Zionist Pressure 


Zionists are pressing Truman and Con- 
gress to seek Britain’s agreement before- 
hand to accept the United Nations As- 
sembly’s recommendations on Palestine. 
They contend that the British, in laying 
the matter before the Assembly and later 
saying they would not be bound by its 
findings, committed an absurdity and dis- 
credited the UN. The Zionists also are 
seeking a White House commitment that 
the U.S. delegation in the Assembly will 
support a Jewish state in Palestine. 


New Deal Inquiry Delay 


House Democrats are breathing more 
easily these days. Planned investigations 
of the New Deal administration are bog- 
ging down. Reason: Republicans on the 
Committee on Executive Expenditures, 
which is supposed to make the inquiries, 
are quarreling with their irascible chair- 
man, Clare Hoffman of Michigan. The 
GOP House leadership is afraid to give 
the signal for the committee to embark 
on its inquiries for fear that the uncon- 
trollable Hoffman will go off-on tangents 
of his own. 


Successor for MacArthur 
Washington thinks General MacArthur 
is seriously considering the possibility of 
giving up his command in Japan and 
coming home to retire. MacArthur hasn’t 
said anything explicit, but diplomatic 
observers believe they can see recent 
between-the-lines hints that he would be 
glad to be relieved. MacArthur also is 
showing his age more and more, and the 
strain under which he has_ worked. 
Among possible successors are Lt. Gen. 
John R. Hodge, now commanding in 


Korea, and Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, ranking U.S. representative on the 
United Nations military staff. 


Trivia 

Radio microphones were set up to 
broadcast House hearings on the Greek 
Turkish loan. Unheard by committee 
members, the announcer built up the oc- 
casion with this sentence: “The next 
voice youll hear will be that of white- 
haired Charles A. Eaton, chairman of the 
powerful House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee.” There was a dramatically long 
pause, then Eaton spoke: “My, but it’s 
breezy in here. Do you feel a draft on 
your feet?” . . . Senator Vandenberg likes 
to relax playing bridge. His favorite four- 
some is as bipartisan as his foreign policy: 
Chief Justice Vinson, Agriculture Secre- 
tary Anderson, and Brazilian Ambassador 
Martins . . . Speaker Joe Martin tells 
friends he’s not a dark-horse presidential 
candidate because “a bachelor would be 
so lonesome in the White House.” 





Trends Abroad ‘ 


Ditenese and incompetent interpret- 
ers are causing trouble within the U.S. 
Military Government in Korea and be- 
tween the U.S. authorities and the Ko- 
reans with whom they deal . . . Portugal’s 
Foreign Office has told diplomats in Lis- 
bon that Premier Salazar thinks the con- 
tinuation of the Franco regime in Spain 
is a guarantee of peace in the Iberian 
Peninsula, and that he is not impressed 
with the monarchist or other proposals to 
liberalize the government . . . A French- 
Italian shipping row is brewing. Italian 
port authorities in Genoa and Savona 
charge that the rival port of Marseille is 
luring away Swiss overseas traffic with 
secret rebates of duties and rail rates. 


Marshall to Stalin 


It can now be disclosed that the most 
important single thing said during Mar- 
shall’s call at the Kremlin was his warning 
that Soviet obstruction of economic uni- 
fication is driving the Western zones into 
closer collaboration and gradually result- 
ing in the partitioning of Germany. 


Aid for Mexico 

President Aleman’s forthcoming. visit 
has produced a crop of conflicting reports 
about the amount of U.S. aid Mexico 
wants for irrigation and other engineer- 
ing projects. Here are the facts: During 
Truman’s stay in Mexico $400,000,000- 
was asked, but projects laid before 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Washington agencies thus far account for 
only $170,000,000. Mexican and Ameri- 
can experts are processing some of these 
in the hope that a loan covering them 
can be announced during Aleman’s U. S. 
visit. 


Arms for Argentina 

The Argentine Government is buyitig 
large quantities of military equipment in 
Dzechoslovakia. There is reliable evidence 
that some of the material being shipped 
to Argentina. is former U.S. surplus 
property which had been sold to the 
Czechs. 


Jap Economic Sabotage 

Suspicion is growing in Washington 
that a considerable number of Japanese 
are deliberately sabotaging their own 
national economy, much as the Germans 
wrecked theirs after the first world war, 
and for the same principal reasons—to 
get out of paying reparations and to win 
U.S. loans. 


Red Losses in Europe 

There’s evidence that the Communists 
are losing ground throughout Scandi- 
navia at least. In recent elections to the 
Danish upper house, the Communists 
polled 18% less votes than in balloting 
Jast year for the lower house. The Nor- 
wegian Communist daily in Oslo is now 
down to a 40,000 circulation, less than 
half of what it was a year ago. In Sweden, 
the unpopularity of the import ban and 
rationing imposed by the Social Demo- 
crats is reacting against the Reds, who've 
heartily endorsed any anti-business meas- 
ures. And even in Finland the liberal and 
conservative elements are harassing the 
Moscow-dominated government to the 
extent that a Cabinet crisis is expected. 


Foreign Notes 

France’s dollar credits are running out 
dangerously fast. The French will need 
more aid before the year’s end even if 
they get the requested $500,000,000 loan 
from the International Bank . . . Austrian 
authorities are distressed by the recent 
decision of Franz Lehar, aged light- 
opera composer, to live in Budapest rath- 
er than Vienna. His income from musical 
rights provides considerable foreign ex- 
change—possibly as much as $1,000 a 
day ... Russia is demanding the forcible 
return of all Baltic DP’s from Belgium. 
The Belgians are likely to refuse in spite 
of the sharp tone of the Soviet note. 








Light Plane Subsidy 
A three-year Federal subsidy for the 


personal-aircraft industry is being pro- 
posed by Commerce Department officials 
to encourage development of less ex- 
pensive planes with greater utility. Be- 
cause of the industry’s importance to 
national defense, government aviation 
experts are concerned over latest reports 
showing light-plane output off from 4,700 


Jast August to 1,700 in March. Already 


several manufacturers have gone out of 
business, others are reorganizing, and 
most have only enough orders ahead for 
four months. The slump is generally at- 
tributed to the high cost of private 
planes compared with their usability— 
only about 60 hours a year for the aver- 
age owner. One significant sidelight: the 
85,000 personal planes now registered 
change hands at the rate of 2,000 a week. 


Tank Car Battle 


One of the hottest behind-the-scenes 
industrial fights in Washington currently 
revolves around disposal of 438 hard- 
to-get tank cars built by the Army dur- 
ing the war to haul liquefied petroleum 
gas. The bottled-gas producers are dis- 
puting with the fertilizer industry over 
disposition of the cars in a free-for-all 
that involves four Federal .agencies. To 
add to the confusion, the bottled-gas in- 
terests are scrapping among themselves. 
They are handling a product with an ex- 
panding market for farm cooking and in- 
dustrial uses. Division of the cars among 
them will determine in large measure the 
share of the total business each will get 
in the future. Congress may have to 
determine the allocation by legislation. 


More Wheat 


Current indications are that there'll be 
another record U.S. wheat crop of more 
than 1,200,000,000 bushels during the 
1947-48 season but that the over-all sup- 
ply situation will continue tight. The Ag- 
riculture Department already is laying 
plans for wheat and flour exports of 350,- 
000,000 bushels—practically the same as 
this year. Estimates of European winter 
crops are dismal and the weather has 
delayed spring reseeding. This means 
continued heavy shipments from the U. S. 


Business Footnotes 


Trade sources say that sugar stocks are 
accumulating. They predict that by mid- 
summer prospects of large Cuban and 
domestic crops will bring pressure for 
immediate decontrol, instead of waiting 
until Oct. 31, the legal expiration date 
. . « Record domestic-wine production 
and consumer resistance to high prices 
have forced down wholesale prices of 
two well-known brands some 20%. Prices 
of some imported wines unloaded on 
dealers in “tie-in” sales with Scotch dur- 
ing and immediately after the war have 
sagged two-thirds . . . General Motors 
soon will expand its European spare- 
parts business by subcontracting orders 
to the Opel Motor Company in Germany 


; 


... Some insurance experts are predicting . 


an increase of about 10% in fire-insurance 
rates. 





Radio Notes 


Look for an outbreak of radio horse 
operas if the networks continue their 
policy of holding down on mystery pro- 


grams. Six Western type thrillers already 
are being groomed, one starring Randolph 
Scott . . . The outlook now is dim for the 
projected network disk-jockey shows fea- 
turing Paul Whiteman on ABC and Tom- 
my Dorsey on Mutual. Musicians’ union 
boss Petrillo is opposed . . . Groucho 
Marx may be master of ceremonies of a 
proposed CBS show, Gag Writers Revue, 
with guest stars using comedy material 
of untried writers. Goodman Ace, vet- 
eran comic and now a CBS program 
supervisor, fathered the idea in the belief 
that radio needs new writing talent more 
than new actors . . . A radio show is being 
discussed for Claude Jarman Jr., youthful 
star of M-G-M’s “The Yearling.” 


Book Notes 


James F. Byrnes is hard at work on 
his book about his personal experiences 
as Secretary of State. It will be published 
in the fall by Harper . . . Scribner will 
come out in the fall with a biography of 
the late Henry Ford. It’s being written 
by W.C. Richards, Detroit newspaper- 
man. Messner also plans a young people’s 
biography of Ford by Cy Caldwell, au- 
thor of “Speak the Sin Softly”... A. 
Hamilton Gibbs, whose 1925 best seller 
“Soundings” was a sympathetic study of 
the postwar younger generation, will ex- 
amine the youth of today in his novel 
“Way of Life,” appearing in September 

. Samuel Shellabarger, author of “Cap- 
tain from Castille,” will have a long novel 
about the Italian Renaissance ready in 
mid-July. It’s called “Prince of Foxes.” 
. . . John Gunther’s forthcoming “Inside 
U.S.A.” will run about 1,200 pages. 


White House Kitchen History 


Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt, housekeeper 
at the White House during the Roosevelt 
Administration and Truman’s first year, 
is writing a book for fall publication by 
Doubleday. It will reveal the pantry 
problems connected with the parade of 
notables who were entertained at the 
White House during the war years. A 
sample: the difficulties involved in trans- 
porting water from England for Church- 
ill’s tea. 


Miscellany 


Richard Patterson, former ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, is doing two Saturday 
Evening Post articles about his experi- 
ences. He also may expand them in a 
book, since high-placed friends both in- 
side and outside the Administration are 
urging him to tell frankly the full story of 
what goes on in Tito’s domain . . . With 
a nod to Britain’s new labor elite Selz- 
nick press agents are planning to hold 
the British premiére of “Duel in the Sun” 
in the coal-mining area and possibly re- 
ward two high-production miners with 
a trip to Hollywood ... “The Wile 
of Monte Cristo” is being made up with 
a sound track in Persian—the first full- 
length U.S. movie to be adapted to 
that language. 
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Whether reproducing a favorite symphony or lively dance music, 
















Magnavox offers endless hours of musical enjoyment. 
Fourteen distinctive models combine all the wonders 
of radio science and automatic record changing with the 
best in furniture craftsmanship. Yet Magnavox is moderately 
priced, starting at $187*. See Magnavox in America’s 
fine stores. Hear it and compare it with other radio-phonographs 
and you won't be satisfied until you own one. Your 
} nearest Magnavox dealer is listed 
} 3 in the classified telephone directory. 
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The Magnavox Company, Fr. Wayne 4, Ind. 
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The Georgian. Graciously styled late 18th century furni- 
ture, plus superb radio-phonograph performance. Right 
hand door folds flush against cabinet, exposing instru- 
Ment panel for playing position. Available $ 2 9 5 
in either genuine mahogany or walnut. 

With FM (14 tubes and 2 rectifiers), $360*. 
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A new wage pattern for 1947-48 is virtually set. It gives labor 
increases ranging from 11% to 15 cents an hour. 


Steel is the bellwether most other CIO unions will follow. 
When CIO Chief Murray decided to settle with U.S. Steel on 
this basis rather than strike for something better the new for- 
mula, in effect, was established. 


Just what the higher wage level will do to prices and to the 
national economy is still uncertain. 


Cio leadership is disposed to settle for less than it thinks it has 
coming, in view of high corporate profits, to avoid a series of 
disruptive strikes this spring and summer. 


It hopes a show of reasonableness will make it possible for 
President Truman to veto the labor-control bill passed by the 
House and now in process of modification by the Senate. 


Internal labor politics also account in part for the conciliatory 
mood of CLO chiefs. The settlement first negotiated by electrical 
workers with General Motors and Westinghouse, and now 
adopted in steel, is expected to cut the ground from under 
Walter Reuther’s campaign for a 234-cent raise for automobile 
workers and thus to undermine Reuther himself. 


A coal strike on June 30 when the mines are due to revert to 
private ownership is next to certain unless the government's 
seizure powers are extended. 


John L. Lewis is spoiling for a fight with management td com- 
pensate for his recent defeat by the government. He is indiffer- 
ent to the considerations restraining CIO bosses. 


Mine owners are prepared to hold out against the kina of con- 
tract Lewis will demand. Southern owners insist that they won't 
accept the concessions Lewis won from the government, much 
less the additional benefits he wants. 


Presidential veto of the labor bill when it is finally delivered to 
the White House is still likely. Truman probaby wouldn't dis- 
approve the moderate Senate committee measure but what he 
gets will be considerably tougher. 


Any compromise between the House and Senate is expected to 
include provisions objectionable to the White House—increased 
injunctive powers, limitations on the closed shop, and, per- 
haps, a ban on industrywide bargaining. 


A bill increasing rents 10% when present control powers ex- 
pire June 30 is being held up by Republican Congressional 
leaders. They can’t make up their minds. 


An opinion from the Taft committee about the over-all effects 
of such an increase is being sought by Chairman Wolcott of 
the House Banking Committee. 


A proposal to turn rent control over to the states is gaining 
favor in both branches as an easy way out of the dilemma. 
This may well be the solution finally adopted. 


Truman's campaign for price reductions is turning into a de- 
bate. Taft’s House-Senate Economic Policy Committee will soon 


give labor, management, and agriculture a chance to air their 
views at public hearings. : 


This committee probably will take the position that prices are 
too high but that Truman, by failing to-oppose another round 
of wage increases, is helping hold them up while ostensibly 
trying to bring them down. 


Truman and the Commerce Department meanwhile are suc- 


cessfully arguing some prices down. They plan to intensify the 
effort and hope, with the help of stiffening buyer resistance, 
to head off a sharp recession. 

e 


Home builders will get special attention from Truman. He may 
call a conference of the industry's leaders in Washington short- 


_ ly to discuss means of reducing building costs. 


Home construction is falling off in many communities because 
veterans and prospective buyers of modest means are being 
priced out of the market. Government experts believe no more 
than 750,000 to 850,000 housing units will be started this year 
unless prices come down. 


House Republican leaders favor an early adjournment of the 
present session. They are worried about what they call their 
“bad press” and a heavy volume of critical mail. They want 
to go home and take stock of public opinion. 


They are disposed to pass necessary bills, avoid controversy 
over nonessentials, and make a fresh start at the next session. 


Taft is under pressure to drop his housing, education, and health 
bills to facilitate this program. Since these measures can’t be 
passed without House concurrence, he has no choice but to 
accede. 


Congress will fight the Communists by identification and ex- 
posure rather than repression, Leaders have decided to side- 
track all bills to limit Communist party activity but to promote 
measures designed to bring the party farther into the open. 


A bill requiring reports of contributions to the national party 
will be pushed. States will be encouraged to sipplement these 
measures by requiring reports on local contributions. 


Army and Navy recruiting campaigns are currently producing 
enough enlistments to keep the services up to strength. The 
Army expects to get about 80,000 of the boys graduating from 
high schools next June. . 


Long-range prospects are worrying both services, however. Ex- 
piring short-term enlistments will cost them large blocks of 
personnel next year. Unless there is widespread unemployment, 
they expect to have trouble refilling the ranks. 


A showdown on Presidential patronage can’t be postponed 
much longer. Chairman Langer of the Senate Civil Service 
Committee is sitting on 500 postmasters’ appointments—300 of 
them veterans. Not a postmaster has been confirmed at this 
session. 


A conference between Truman and Republican leaders prob- 
ably will be held soon in another eftort to break the log jam. 
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Identifies 
Great Trucks 


International 
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International 


| BACK OF THE TRUCK - THESE 3 


International 


TRUCK SERVICE ® ENGINEERED PARTS ® APPROVED ACCESSORIES 





Rugged stamina! Long mileage! Econ- 
omy of operation! 


International Trucks provide all three 
in such abundance that for 16 years 
more heavy-duty International Trucks 
have served American commerce and 


industry than any other make. 


And to make sure that every opera- 
tor gets every profitable mile and every 
available economy from every Interna- 
tional Truck, this is the Three-Part 
Service International provides: 


MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 
Quickly available everywhere from 
thousands of International Dealers and 
the nation’s largest company -owned 
truck -service organization — Interna- 
tional Branches. 


ENGINEERED PARTS 
Precision - made, like the originals in 
International Trucks— wear better and 
last longer. 

APPROVED TRUCK ACCESSORIES 
A complete line for every truck need. 


40 TH ANNIVERSARY OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 








¥ 1907-1947—Forty years of International Truck Service to Industry, Commerce, Agriculture 





Triple-checked against the most rigid 
standards to assure efficient, trouble- 
free performance. 


Yes, International Three-Part Service 
makes sure that operators get the extra 
mileage, the dependable stamina and 
the low operating cost built into all 


International Trucks. 

Motor Truck Division * 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


Other International Harvester Products: 
FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES 
REFRIGERATION 


* 
Tune in James Melton on “Harvest 
of Stars’ Sunday! NBC Network, 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The CLUB-CINEMA Car, fully engineered in 1944, combines 
a 36-seat movie theatre, dancing facilities, and cocktail 
lounge in a single car. This idea inspired many of the en- 
tertainment features now widely discussed, for rail travel. 
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The JUNIOR CLUB 
Car was designed to 
make rail travel 
pleasant for children; 
to bring relaxation 
and peace of mind 
to their parents. 







PATENT APPLIED FOR 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CHICAGO | 
Offices in six cities from coast to coast * Manufacturing plants at six strategic points L E 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR 


PP ULLMAN ie STAN DARD . .. World's largest builders of ieastiinead railroad cars 


FIRST WITH THE LATEST 
IN RAILWAY CAR DESIGN 





In 1945, Pullman-Standard’s dramatic exhibit— 
*Tomorrow’s Trains Today’’—gave the railroads the 
first preview of the passenger cars of the future. It set 
the style for the luxury trains now building. 
Experience-tested research, plus the industry’s 
greatest production resources, have kept Pullman- 
Standard first in giving the railroads the most oe : 
advanced types of passenger cars. : 
The highest ideals of service to the railroads are 
identified by the Pullman-Standard nameplate. 









The DAY-NITE Coach provides 
chaise-lounge restfulness and semi- 
privacy for coach passengers. Su- 
perb seating facilities designed with 
low-angle reclining adjustments 
support the entire body while you 
relax at full length. Many other 
improvements make each trip q 
more enjovable. | 4 
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PRESIDENCY: The Calm Before the Veto? 


For a man beginning his third year in 
the White House, Harry Truman still re- 
tained one distinctive quality last week. 
Nothing was going to wipe the almost 
pixie-like grin off his face. Troubles had 
come and troubles had gone, but his op- 
timism had remained unfettered. 

On the wage front, he had cause for 
smiling. Announcement of an agreed 15- 
cent increase by U. S. Steel (see page 
72) made a major strike wave highly 
unlikely. Prices, he told the annual As- 
sociatec ress luncheon, were still too 
high, but he could point out that indus- 
trial production is now 71 per cent great- 
er than in the boom year 1929, agricul- 
tural production 32 per cent higher, and 
the average individual income—after pres- 
ent higher taxes—32 per cent higher 
than eighteen years ago. 

Politically, a man could scarcely ask 
for more. Yet Mr. Truman still had his 
lumps in the offing. 

In Congress, two witches’ brews were 
being stirred craftily by the Republicans 
-an omnibus labor reform bill and a tax 
reduction measure. Whether by design or 
not—and the elements of design were 





there—the bills would unquestionably put 
Mr. Truman on the spot. If he vetoed 
both, as most of his followers expected 
him to do, the GOP would have the 1948 
issue it was seeking; if he accepted the 
bills, his hopes of retaining the Roose- 
veltian labor and left-wing vote would 
go aglimmering. 

Last Wednesday, April 16, the Presi- 
dent had a preview of the dilemma he 
must face. To Washington came Demo- 
cratic leaders from four Eastern states— 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. 

Smilingly, he greeted them at the 
White House. Grinning back, Edward J. 
Flynn, boss of the Bronx, and Mayor 
Frank Hague, boss of Jersey City, never- 
theless made it clear to the President 
where they stood—Mr. Truman would 
have to hold the New Deal remnant vote 
in the East if he was to carry the pivotal 
states in that area. 

Whether Harry Truman would live up 
to recent White House predictions and 
swing once more to the left (NEWSWEEK, 
April 14) was still a guess. Party con- 
servatives, particularly those from the 





Which way? Left or right? At a ball game Mr. Truman gets bewilderingly ambidextrous 





South, could exert pressure as well as the 
Eastern leaders. 

Mr. Truman himself was offering few 
clues. For those who regard symbolism 
highly, however, the President last week 
provided one inkling. Motoring to the ball 
park in Washington to throw out the first 
ball at a game between the Washington 
Senators and the New York Yankees, Mr. 
Truman was announced over the loud- 
speaker system as “the nation’s No. 1 
southpaw.” Quixotically, he threw the first 
ball right-handed, then repeated the per- 
formance left-handed. The right-handed 
heave wasn’t so hot. 


aa 


GOP: Dewey Form 


For the naive who think the people’s 
choice will automatically win the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination in 1948, 
the Gallup poll this week was as good a 
betting guide as the Racing Form. It 
showed Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York was now favored by a majority of 
the GOP voters, or 51 per cent. Ex-Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, though 
still second, slipped to 15 per cent. Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, ris- 
ing to 10 per cent, broke a third-place 
tie with Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
who stood fourth with 7 per cent. 

For the cynical who expect political © 
bosses to dictate the choice in smoke- 
filled rooms, Paul R. Leach, Washington 
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chief of The Chicago Daily News, last 
week polled the party bosses—the 192 
GOP national committee members, state 
chairmen, and vice chairmen. Weighting 
the replies according to convention vot- 
ing strength, Leach found that Dewey 
again ran far ahead, with 365 votes out 
of 1,044, to 114.5 for Taft, 89 for Stassen, 
76.5 for Vandenberg, and the rest scat- 
tering or unreported. 
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LABOR: Riding the Omnibus 


If what the House Labor Committee 
sent to the House floor last week looked 
like a grab bag, at least it was a big one. 
Whatever labor issue might arise, the 68- 
page omnibus measure fathered by Chair- 
man Fred A. -Hartley Jr. of New Jersey 
had some clause that applied. It was a 
composite of as many suggestions as there 
were representatives. It embodied dozens 
of bills which had been introduced dur- 
ing the 100 days since Congress convened 
with do-something-about-labor at the top 
of the Republican program. 

However drastic the Hartley bill might 
be, the Labor Committee’s report explain- 
ing the measure declared it necessary to 
free workers from their leaders’ “tyranny 
[which is] more despotic than one could 
think possible in a free country.” Blaming 
“ill-conceived and disastrously executed” 
New Deal labor laws, the committee de- 
clared: “(The worker] has been cajoled, 
coerced, intimidated, and on 


308-107, far more than the two-thirds 
margin needed to override a veto. By 
parties, the Republican bloc favored the 
bill 215-22, the Democrats, 93-84. 


Hartley Would: As sent to the Sen- 
ate, the Hartley bill would: 


@ Authorize 75-day Federal injunctions 
against strikes imperiling “public health, 
safety, or welfare,” despite the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. 


@ Forbid strikes except after a 30-day 
cooling-off period and after a majority of 
all employes reject an employer's final 
offer. : 


@ Outlaw industrywide bargaining, al- 
though permitting companywide bargain- 
ing. 

@ Ban the closed shop, under which only 
union members can be hired; permit the 
union shop, under which all employes 
must join the union, only if both em- 
ployer and a majority of workers agree. 
@ Amend the National Labor Relations 
(Wagner) Act, labor’s “Magna Carta,” 
out of all recognition, and replace the 
National Labor Relations Board with a 
Labor Management Board. 


@ Remove the Conciliation Service from 
the Labor Department. 

@ Subject unions to the antitrust laws, 
and punish violators of unfair labor prac- 
tices by injunctions, damage suits, or loss 
of collective bargaining rights. 


@ Prohibit sympathy, jurisdictional, mo. 
nopolistic, wildcat, and sitdown strikes, 


secondary boycotts, mass and violent + 


picketing, involuntary checkoff, and feath- 
erbedding (make-work practices). 


@ Bar foremen’s unions, union political | 


contributions, and royalty payments to 
unions (such as for the United Mine 
Workers’ welfare fund). 
€ Make it unlawful for Federal employes 
to strike or encourage strikes. 
@ Prevent the certification of any union 
as bargaining agent if it has any Com- 
munists, ex-Communists, or fellow tray- 
elers as national officers, and permit any 
union to expel summarily such members, 
Taft Wouldn't: However drastic the 
Hartley bill might be, House Majority 


Leader Charles A. Halleck of Indiana 4 
admitted it was “but the beginning of — 


the legislative process.” Chairman Robert 
A. Taft of the Senate Labor Committee 
was already sponsoring a milder measure 
which he insisted was designed to “re- 
store justice” and increase “labor peace.” 
Even the Taft bill was repeatedly at- 
tacked last week by a coalition of Demo- 
crats and maverick Republicans. 

Out of thirteen Labor Committee 
members, a labor-minded minority of 
six had been expected to oppose cer- 
tain Taft proposals. They were Wayne 
Morse of Oregon and George D. Aiken 
of Vermont, Republicans, and Claude 





many occasions beaten up in 
the name of the splendid aims 
set forth in . . . the National 
Labor Relations Act. His whole 
economic life has been subject 
to the complete domination and 
control of unregulated monopoly. 
He has on many occasions had 
to pay them tribute to get a job. 
He has been forced into labor 
organizations against his will... 
In many cases his economic life 
has been ruled by Communists 
and other subversive influences.” 

If the committee regarded the 
“Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947” as a curative, union 
leaders and their partisans did 
not. AFL President William 
Green called it “highly objec- 
tionable.” CLIO President Philip 
Murray branded it “the first real 
step toward the development of 
Fascism in the United States.” 
The Communist Daily Worker 
screamed “Slave labor bill.” 

But the House’s mind was 
made up. It was determined to 
perform a major operation on 
the government's fourteen-year 
pro-labor policy. Even a_last- 
minute warning of probable 
veto, delivered by Rep. Emanuel 
Celler, New York Democrat, 
who had just come from the 
White House, went unheeded. 
After three days of debate, the 
House passed the measure by 








In the Spring ... The young men’s fancies turn to 
bubble gum and leapfrog. But the day after The 
Detroit Times printed this photo on April 15, the 
mercury dropped below freezing and heavy snow fell. 


Pepper of Florida, Lister Hill of 
Alabama, James E. Murray of 
Montana, and Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah, Democrats. But what 
converted this minority into a 
majority was the vote of Irving 
M. Ives, the freshman New York 
Republican who had been Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey’s running 
mate last November. 

Time and again, this coalition 
overrode Taft. It voted to per- 
mit the compulsory checkoff, 
industrywide bargaining, and 
union royalty funds, to outlaw 
damage suits against unions in 
certain cases, to prohibit private 
employers from seeking labor 
injunctions, to make _ jurisdic- 


cotts “unfair” rather than “un- 
lawful.” As thus modified, the 
Taft bill was reported to the 
Senate by an 11-2 committee 
vote, with only Pepper and 
Murray dissenting. 

That left the Senate in a di- 
lemma. If it followed Taft, it 
would stiffen the committee's 
bill but make a Presidential veto 
almost certain. If it accepted the 
committee version, President 
Truman might accept it too. 
Ives predicted: “I think the 
President would sign the bill in 
the form approved by the com- 
mittee. He would certainly have 
to hunt around for sound ex- 
cuses to veto it.” 
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PEOPLE: A Freshman Speaks 


‘Rep. Norris Cotton, treshman Republi- 
can from New Hampshire, believes con- . 
gressmen should take the vow of silence 

«during their first term. Last week he 
weakened in his resolve and decided to 
make his maiden speech before the 80th 
Congress expires. He hasn’t selected the 
date, but he has already composed his 
speech. The full text: “Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Record.” 


oe 


AMENDMENT: 22nd Setback 


At first, the proposed 22nd Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, limiting Presi- 
dents to two elective terms, had smooth 
sailing. Approved by the required two- 
thirds majorities of Congress*last March 
21, it was ratified on March 31 by Maine 
in keeping with the state motto, “Dirigo” 
(I guide). In the next seventeen days, 
it was approved by the legislatures of 
thirteen other states: California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, -Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
But their actions were hardly surprising. 
All were Republican-controlled. 

Last week the 22nd Amendment, fac- 
ing its first test in a Democratic-domi- 
nated legislature, was decisively beaten. 
The Oklahoma Senate, 20-11, pigeon- 
holed the proposal after Perry Porter, 
Democratic floor leader, pleaded: “If 
[the people] want to elect a man four 
or nine times, it is all right. This resolu- 
tion is nothing in the world but a sla 
at the memory of President Roosevelt.” 

Should the 17 other wholly Demo- 
cratic-controlled legislatures follow Ok- 
]-homa’s lead, ratification of the 22nd 
Amendment by the required three-quar- 
ters of the states within the next seven 
years might never occur. 
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POLICY: Traveler Wallace 


The visiting American was creating an 
uproar in the British Isles. Nearly every 
newspaper had splashed his picture over 
Page 1, and there were pictures of him, 
also, on the inside pages. His movements 
were reported in detail. Reporters clam- 
ored to interview him. Commentators 
pontificated about his future. The British 
press was aware that Americans didn’t 
consider him suchamuch, but in Britain 
he was the Man of the Hour. 

Henry Wallace? Not at all. Joe Baksi, 
prizefighter (see page 86). 

_ Last Tuesday night, April 15, in Har- 
ringay Arena, London, Baksi, a second- 
rate refugee from Madison Square Gar- 
den, slapped the British heavyweight 
champion, Bruce Woodcock, around the 
ring for seven rounds, until Referee Moss- 
Deyong stopped the fight. 

The next day, The London Daily Ex- 
press devoted three stories and six pic- 

















Harris & Ewing 


Make Way: A new, permanent statue is being installed at the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial on the shore of the Tidal Basin in Washington, D. C. To remove the tempo- 
rary one that stood there through the war years, workmen had to hack away the body. 





tures to recounting Baksi’s victory on 
Pages 1, 5, and 6. Henry Wallace? He 
rated only a measly six paragraphs as the 
other visiting American of the moment. 

‘Hoot, Man’: That coverage was typi- 
cal. However excited Americans might 
be over what Wallace was saying in 
Britain—his_ strictures on the United 
States in general, his attacks on the 
Truman Doctrine, his charges that Amer- 
ica was committed to imperialism and 
war—the British remained calm, and only 
politely interested. The sole exception 
was the British Communist party. Ameri- 
can protests against Wallace’s statements 
only redoubled the Communists’ fury. 
The London Daily Worker cried: “Wal- 
lace Won't Be Gagged.” 

In fact, the British Communists react- 
ed more quickly to the protests than Wal- 
lace himself. It took the former Vice 
President three days to comprehend that 
his charges had aroused a furor in the 
United States. His first reaction was to 
laugh at the criticisms. Then, as bitter 
cablegrams poured into Room 411 at the 
Savoy Hotel, he bristled. His mission was 
peace, he declared, and those who at- 
tacked him thereby betrayed their desire 
for war. Finally, Wallace admitted frank- 
ly that he was jolted by the protests. He 
just couldn’t understand them. 

He declared he was doing only what 
Winston Churchill had done when the 
former Prime Minister addressed Amer- 
icans on the subject of foreign policy last 
year at Fulton, Mo. He asked why those 
who criticized him for attempting to in- 
fluence the actions of another nation 
hadn’t criticized Churchill, too. 

The fact was that Churchill had been 


roundly denounced—by Henry A. Wal- 
lacé, among others. But if Wallace now 
remembered that Churchill had never 
coupled his advice to Americans with de- 
nunciations of his own country or with 
attempts to line up foreign powers 
against it, he gave no indication last 
week. 

Bunch of Hunches: In spite of the 
criticisms, Wallace continued to denounce 
the United States, and to compare it un- 
favorably with other nations. Speaking 
to 2,000 cheering members of the left- 
wing National Union of Students, he 
asserted: 

“I have a hunch that if I could speak 
Russian, Mr. Stalin would let me speak 
to the common people there just as I am 
speaking to you. 

“When I get back to America, how- 
ever, my government may not want to let 
me have a passport to get out of the 
country again. And if I did go to Russia, 
I know the Republicans would make ev- 
ery effort on the floor of .the Senate to 
make the peopte believe I was revealing 
every American secret, including the 
atom bomb.” 

To which The Daily Mail replied: “We 
have no doubt of it.” Little Wallace said 
“would displease the rulers of Russia.” 

Basket of Eggs: In his spare time, 
Wallace devoted himself to studying 
British methods of agriculture. He dis- 
cussed eggs with Richard Crossman, 
“rebel” Labor M.P. Wallace had brought 
a crate of his own Hy-Line eggs (News- 
WEEK, April 21) to Britain; in return, he 
was given a crate of eggs from Cross- 
man’s farm. These were described by the 
Laborite Daily Herald as “particularly 
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Baksi: He smothered the Wallace headlines ... 











fine large eggs, of a dark brown color, 
famous at the breakfast tables of. the 
Left.” 

As former United States Secretary of 
Agriculture, Wallace also spent four 
hours tramping around the century-old 
grounds of Rothamsted Experimental 
Station in rural Hertfordshire, discussing 
fertilizers and scientific farming with the 
Minister of Agriculture, Tom Williams. 
Although the conversation touched only 
flittingly on politics, Wallace neverthe- 
less managed to give it a turn derogatory 
to the country in which he was born. 
“In many ways,” he told Williams, “there 
is more freedom here than in the United 
States.” 

On Thursday, Wallace left by plane 
for Sweden. Arriving in Stockholm, seven 
hours later, he was in characteristic form. 
Asked whether European newspapers 
adequately informed their readers about 
the United States, he replied: “Regarding 
the British press, I feel some sections of 
it seem to make a more vigorous attempt 
to present an accurate, uncolored pre- 
sentation of the news than the American 
press.” 

Two days later, in Oslo, Norway, Wal- 
lace cast another stone. This time his 
target was Washington’s attempt to keep 
Communists off the public payroll. Dra- 
matically, Wallace declared: “If this 
statement constitutes a breach of United 
States law, I offer myself right now for 
the three years ‘in jail and the $5,000 fine 
prescribed for the offense.” His audience 
cheered—unaware that Wallace’s  state- 
ment is not covered by any American law 
or subject to any penalty. 


first had attacked the loan, announced 
that he now favored it. The reason? Henry 
Wallace. Sen. Albert W. Hawkes, New 
Jersey Republican, felt impelled to make 
an uneasy apology. He opposed the loan, 
he said, in spite of Wallace. 

€ Democratic leaders were hopping mad. 
Even Wallace’s oldest and warmest 
friends in the Senate, including New 
Dealers Scott Lucas of Illinois and Lister 
Hill of Alabama, joined in denouncing 
him. The Democratic Policy Committee 
was dissuaded only at the last moment 
from repudiating the former Democratic 
Vice President and officially disclaiming 
the party’s responsibility for him. Senators 
Millard E. Tydings of Maryland, Walter 
F. George of Georgia, and Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming prevailed on the 
committee to “give him enough rope -. .” 


€ The Republicans were even angrier. 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan 
Republican and chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, after working long 
and hard to make the Truman Doctrine 
bipartisan and consistent with the spirit 
of the United Nations, saw all his efforts 
being sabotaged. 

€ New Dealers were embarrassed. Al- 
though Wallace was representing himself 




































































































































































































Henry Non Grata 





Even Wallace’s best friends were plead- 
ing: Henry, won't you please come home? 
€ Opponents of the Truman Doctrine 
shuddered every time he opened _ his 
mouth. The more he talked in Europe 
against the proposed $400,000,000 loan 
to Greece and Turkey, the more certain 








to Europeans as the spiritual heir of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, nearly all of Mr. 
Roosevelt's old associates favored the 
grant to Greece and Turkey. Former Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson, speaking 
in the name of the New Dealish Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, called on 
Congress to approve it. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt chided Wallace, if gently, in 
her column, “My Day.” Former Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes advised 
him bluntly: “Come back.” 


@ Mr. Truman continued to face an ir- 
ritating dilemma. He didn’t want to repu- 
diate Wallace publicly because doing so 
might alienate the powerful leftist vote in 
New York state. On the other hand, Wal- 
lace was doing incalculable damage 
abroad. Reports from London said that. 
although he failed to impress the British 
public generally, the former Vice Presi- 
dent’ had succeeded in stiffening the 
morale of the “rebel Labor and crypto- 
Communist” opposition to Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin. whose policies were 
similar to Mr. Truman’s. France had an 
enormous Communist minority. Wallace 
might help to swing the balance. 


Shy Hosts: The President chose to 
remain ‘silent. However, the French al- 
ready were beginning to realize what the 
overwhelming majority of Americans 
thought of Wallace. In fear of annoying 
the United States, every party—except the 
Communist—was shying away from the 
invitation to him which they all had 
originally been reported as sponsoring. 
Edouard Herriot, leader of the Radical 
party, denied that he ever signed the in- 
vitation. 

And if any doubt remained in Europe 
concerning Wallace’s status at home. the 
Gallup Poll this week should have ended 
it. Even Democratic voters were scornful 
of him. Only 9 per cent wanted him as 
the party’s candidate for President in 
1948. 


Edward J. Flynn, former Democratic 
National Chairman, after conferring with 
Mr. Truman, snorted: “They're the luna- 
tic fringe, which you have in every party.” 





it was of passage at home. Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender, Louisiana Democrat, who at 
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..« Ellender: the Wallace headlines smothered him 
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DISASTER: Texas City Diary 


It is 8 am., Wednesday, April 16, in 
Texas City. A thin haze hangs over the 
bustling boom town of 15,000 sprawled 
along the flat, treeless rim of Galveston 
Bay, 11 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 
The spring sun pierces the haze and 
shines on the slender stacks of the Mon- 
santo chemical plant, which stretches for 
30 acres along the bay. The rays glisten- 
ing off the rows of oil storage tanks be- 
hind the city make them shine like pearl 
buttons on a card. 

Downtown along Sixth Street, the 
stores are coming to life. Leroy Jones 
sweeps the floor of his restaurant while 
his wife makes sandwiches for the noon- 
hour rush, Up on the Heights, the resi- 
dential district of square-laid streets and 
neat frame bungalows, two housewives 
chat about the tea planned later in the 
day at the First Methodist Church. 

Near the waterfront, past the ram- 
shackle huts of Mexicans and Negroes, 
cars park in orderly rows around the 
Monsanto gates and by the warehouses, 
grain elevators, and cranes of the Texas 
City Terminal Co. James Parker, a 
Monsanto machinist, reports for work 
promptly, after pausing a few minutes 
to watch some excitement at the dock 
near the main gate. 

A fire has been discovered aboard 
the French freighter Grandcamp which 
docked at Texas City five days ago. A 
crowd’ of stevedores, sailors, laborers, 
and schoolboys, moved by curiosity, 
gathers at the pier. The smoke curls up- 
ward from a hatch. The crews of two 
other ships, the High Flyer and Wilson 
B. Keene, line the rails. Kenneth Adams, 
6, watches them with a small boy’s ad- 
miring eyes. 

Nina Fay Adams, 18, says: “Kenneth 
followed Dad to work this morning. Dad 
was mad at him for doing it, but he let 
him tag along.” 

Styrene and Ammo: Monsanto 
makes styrene, a chemical used in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and 
plastics, During the war, it produced 25 
per cent of the country’s supply; today, 


its production is 50 per cent. Styrene’s 


constituents are benzol and_ propane, 
which, Monsanto chemists sav, are “not 
explosive, but highly flammable.” 

Ben Lapham, second mate of the High 
Flyer, says: “The fire started in the No. 
4 hold of the Grandcamp and everybody 
on our ship was standing around watch- 
ing them fight it. The No. 4 hold had 
nitrate fertilizer in it and there were 
rumors that the No. 5 had ammunition.” 

Only yesterday, stevedores had been 
loading the Grandcamp with ammonium 
nitrate, a white sugary chemical which 
is used as fertilizer in peacetime and in 
the making of explosives, like TNT, in 
wartime. The stevedores consider it 
harmless; they drop the sacks and stack 
them carelessly. Nobody remembered 
that back in 1921, when some German 
workmen tried to destroy an ammonium 
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... All of a sudden, a frightful explosion; a spout of water 4,000 feet high ‘ 
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Ass» ..led Press Photos 
... Some will leave. The rest of us will build the town back” 
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more injured, more dead. This morn- 
ing, McGar’s Garage, Texas City’s big- 
gest repair shop, has become Ameri- 
ca’s biggest embalming room. Troops 
with fixed bayonets guard the doors 
and windows. Inside, 150 embalmers, 
many of them students from Fort Worth 
and Houston, work like men possessed. 
In dank heat, they stand on boards 
and tarpaper, to keep from slipping 
on the blood-soaked floors. Trucks bring 
in the bodies; they are stripped and 
a yellow tag is tied on the left ankle 
of each corpse: It reads: You have vio- 
lated a traffic law. Port Arthur Police De- 
partment. Underneath is space for the 
identification, if any. When the embalm- 
ers finish, the bodies, wrapped in Army 
blankets, are carried across the street to 
the high-school gymnasium. 

J. E. Brumby, a white-haired old man, 
says: “He’s my grandson, Fred, only 16. 
He wanted to see the ship fire. He was 
so young, so very young.” 

All day Thursday, fires in the oil stor- 
age tanks sputter and explode. Walls 
cave in, and the waterfront area is com- 
pletely evacuated. Late Thursday night, 
a butane gas tank explodes and flames so 
brilliantly that the sky in Galveston is 
as bright as day. 

It’s Friday morning and the sun once 
more outlines the havoc visited in the 
night. But Deputy Mayor Hill sees a 
ray of hope. He announces: “All fires are 
under control.” 

Bulldozers, tractors, and crews of la- 
borers move into the smoldering wreckage 
along the bay. A Coast Guard mobile 
radio transmitter goes in with them and 
sends word: “Live people are being uncov- 
ered in the ruins of the Monsanto plant.” 

Red Cross officials say it may take 
weeks to compile the complete list of 
casualties. The known dead: 408. The in- 
jured: 3,000. The missing: still unde- 
termined. 

In Galveston hospitals, 46 of the in- 
jured have developed gas gangrene. A 
Coast Guard inquiry board meets in Gal- 
veston and learns from S. F. Muecke, col- 
lector of customs, that the Grandcamp 
carried sixteen cases of small-arms am- 
munition. But experts say something far 
more explosive caused the first great 
blast. In fhe audience, a survivor weeps. 

H.H. (Pop) Little, proprietor of the 
Ship Ahoy Tavern, says: “My windows 
and roof are gone. So is $1,000 worth of 
whisky. But that wasn’t wrecked. Some 
of the boys have been stealing during 
the night.” 

The Survivors: Fatigue and_shat- 
tered nerves show in the faces of Texas 
City. People do odd, unaccountable 
things. A man walks into the Presbyterian 
Church and shouts: “It’s going to blow.” 
Everybody runs outside. Nothing hap- 
pens, and they look at each other sheep- 
ishly. Soot-blackened volunteers sleep on 
the lawn in front of City Hall. There is a 
roar—a_ burnt-out wall collapses. They 
jump up instinctively and run. A man 
walks along the street, muttering: “I’ve 
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nternational 


Anyway, there will be memories 


got to get some sleep.” But he is walking 
toward the devastated watertront. 

On Main Street, L. G. Daniel, 63, nails 
planks to the shattered window frame 
of his hardware store. “Some people will 
leave town,” he says. “A lot of workers 
here were farmers before high wartime 
wages drew them into the plants. They'll 
go back to the farm. The rest of us will 
build the town back.” 

In the high-school gymnasium, Nina 
Fay Adams finds, wrapped in an Army 
blanket, the body of her brother Ken- 
neth. She says: “Dad let him tag along. 
Now Dad’s badly hurt and Kenneth’s 
dead.” é 


—— 


CRIME: East St. Louis Revolt 


The big boys had got wind of what 
was coming and began closing down. 
Half a block south of City Hall in East 
St. Louis, Ill. (population, 100,000), 





Roy Bowman's henchmen switched off 
the fluorescent lights over his blackjack 
tables at 318 East Broadway and put his 
fourteen one-armed bandits in storage. 
Where he had always posted a sign an- 
nouncing “We do not cater to touts, 
moochers, or undesirables,” he 
barred even preferred “suckers.” > 

Half a block north of City Hall, Vic 
Doyle’s thrice-bombed “big store” (hand- 
book) at 319A Missouri Avenue, which 
had expanded into the old YWCA next 
door, looked deserted. So did the air- 
cooled handbook joint at 353 East Broad- 
way run by Mulepole Fritz, a big-time 
real-estate plunger who had _ survived 
one kidnapping, one slugging, and a 
stick-up. Ervin Gintz’s bookmaking Cen- 
tury Club, blatantly fronting on the pub- 
lic square in nearby, German-speaking 
Belleville (population, 35,000), also shut 
its doors for the duration. 

Throughout St. Clair County, even the 
smallest cigar stores and children’s candy 
shops decided it was getting too hot for 
gambling. The county’s -2,250 slot ma- 
chines vanished. The policy games, the 
punchboards, even bingo shut down. For 
a lusty area where wide-open gambling 
had long been as big a business as the 
smelly stockyards and the smoky rail- 
road yards, the shutdown was a major 
calamity. It cut off the carriage trade from 
St. Louis, across the Mississippi. “Now 
they want to put the blocks to this side 
of the river,” griped one embittered 
bookie. “Sometimes I wonder what some 
guys use for brains.” 

That was last December. 

The Higher-Ups: What had _ hap- 
pened to St. Clair County was simple. 
A runaway grand jury had decided to do 
something about the longtime open viola- 
tions of Illinois laws. But the gamblers’ 
shutdown came too late. The grand jury 
went right ahead and indicted not only 
Roy Bowman and Vic Doyle, but. six 
present or past public officials for “pal- 
pable omission of duty and willful and 
corrupt malfeasance in office.” Those 
named: 


€ Mayor John T. Connors of East St. 
Louis. Despite his oath to enforce the 
laws, the portly, florid-faced Democrat 
had long ago announced he “had no ob- 
jection to handbooks.” Informed that 
gambling was closing down, he blandly 
asked: “What gambling?” 

@ Police Commissioner John T. English. 
On taking office in 1942, he promised: 
“We intend to enforce the Jaw and our 
actions will talk louder than words.” 
His actions: His police kept order at 
Bowman's and guarded Doyle’s take. His 
words: To close the bookies “would 
throw a lot of people out of work.” 

@ Fire Commissioner Albert P. Lauman. 
A 6-foot-6-inch ex-football player who 
had been retired as police commissioner 
in 1939 for failing to stamp out gambling, 
he viewed the indictments as “politics.” 


@ Accounts and Finance Commissioner 
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( yx E WAY you might do it, is 
to get a prospector’s outfit 
and head for the High Sierras. 


But a way you're sure to do it 

‘s much simpler. Just go to your 

orite bar or package store and 
for Four Roses. 


‘Vhen you taste Four Roses, 
think you'll agree you really 
¢ struck it rich. For this 
‘chless whiskey has a flavor 


How to strike it 


all its own—rich, smooth, and 
satisfying. In short, we believe 
Four Roses offers you a delight- 
fully different and distinctive fla- 
vor not to be found in any other 
whiskey you've ever tasted. 

Just try it and we’re sure you'll 
see what we mean! 


Fine Blended Whiskey — 90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies 5 years or more 
old; 60% grain neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., N.Y. 








Blue skies above... andaribbon of 
road ahead. Trees in new blossom... tug, and swaying ... And dust in your 
and you in a bright and spanking new _ face, and a draft on your neck... a Weather-Eye dial to have your weather 
Nash ‘‘GO0.” 


Now they're gone... made to order. 


Why try to be calm? oa ‘ : , 
sli Yes, gone—because this is the day of Like it? Just keep on going— 


the Nash ‘'600."" The day of the mod- At moderate highway speed your next 
ern, nimble lightweight car... that’s stop for gas is 500 to 600 miles away! 
cushioned on coil-springs, all around = And tonight — a Nash Convertible 


... easier to steer, safer and quieter with Double Bed can sleep you anywhere! 
There used to be a bad road here—re- _ its unitized, welded frame-and-body. 
member? And wind-roar, and wheel- 


Let’s nudge that throttle and explore 
what's happened in automobiles these 
long lost years. 


It's Who-i-s-h . . . and you're gone. 


There’s a new kind of automobile dealer 


The day of Conditioned Air, too.Come in America today. There’s where you'll 
rain or shine, or cold or dust, you twirl find the new Nash “600” and the new 
Nash Ambassador. 
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* ticians whose earlier indictments 
~ had been dismissed; State’s At- 
| torney Louis P. Zerweck, old- 
_ time Democratic leader, who 
| had dismissed some of the in- 
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Joseph W. Ganschinietz. A prosperous 
contractor, he also cried “politics.” 


( Ex-Street Commissioner Leo J. Dough- 
erty, Democratic county boss. A $65,000- 
a-vear real-estate operator, he was a 
convicted bootlegger and had repeated 
troubles over his income tax. 


€ Ex-County Sheriff George V. Gruene- 
wald, a druggist turned politician and the 
only Republican in the group. As sheriff, 
he was notably lax, even by St. Clair 
standards. 


The Follow-Through: What ensued 
was at first typical of previous East St. 
Louis clean-ups. Although gambling re- 
mained shut down in St. Clair County, 
the indictments of all six politicians were 
dismissed. When the local elec- 
tion was held on April 1, Demo- 
cratic Mayor Connors, support- 
ed as usual by Republican boss 
Dan McGlynn Jr., was reelected 
to a third four-year term. The 
machine’s only setback was the 
defeat of Commissioners Lau- 
man and Ganschinietz. 

But just when the East St. 
Louis reform wave was ebbing 
into history, another St. Clair 
County grand jury last week 
dropped a fresh bombshell into 
the mess. Barring local prosecu- 
tors from its sessions, obtaining 
a special prosecutor, and even 
subpoenaing local judges, the 
new grand jury indicted nine- 


from gambling and_ election 
fraud to conspiracy and malfea- 
sance. Included were Mayor 
Connors and the five other poli- 


dictments, and two assistants; 
Emst W. Tiemann, Mayor of Belleville; 
Police Inspector Robert Sweeney of East 
St. Louis, who had personally killed nine 
criminals, guarded Vic Doyle’s take with 
a machine gun, and refereed any fights 
at Roy Bowman’s; and Doyle, Bowman, 
Ervin Gintz, Mulepole Fritz, and two 
other gamblers. 

To one disgruntled bookie, the lesson 
was clear: “Somebody sure loused up in 
picking them grand juries.” 


ow 


PHONES: Longer Lines 


W. K. Kelsey, columnist for The De- 
troit News, thought it was an “idyllic 
situation.” No longer did telephone calls 
from garrulous readers interrupt his eve- 
nings at home. For all he cared, the na- 
tionwide phone strike could last forever. 

He didn’t have to worry. Last week, 
neither the striking National Federation 
of Telephone Workers nor the strike- 


d American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. would budge. : ss 








As the strike dragged through its sec- 
ond week, tempers rose. A_ telephone 
cable was cut in downtown New York. 
Two hundred and fifty telephone circuits 
were slashed near Fort Worth, Texas. A 
rock was hurled into the second-story 
window of the Weirton, W. Va., ex- 
change, narrowly missing an operator 
who had remained on duty. Wrapped 
around it was this note: “If you work to- 
morrow, you'll regret it.” 

Time’ was on the side of the company, 
for the union’s treasury was low. How- 
ever, Joseph A. Beirne, NFTW president, 
had called on the AFL and CIO for help. 
If they gave it—and the indications were 
they would—no one could tell how long 
the strike would last. 








Phone strike: a rock, a warning 


CITIES: Black Is Red 


In keeping with an old Southern tra- 
dition, George Marshall, chairman of the 
Jacksonville Democratic Committee, was 
so indignant in March he could hardly 
sputter. A stocky little Negro with a 
sparse mustache and a mouthful of gold 
teeth had been introduced to him as 
“Mr. Armstrong.” Marshall gasped: “Mr. 
Armstrong. Imagine!” 

On top of that, Marshall suffered an- 
other blow to his sense of propriety. 
The Negro, 34-year-old Wilson Arm- 
strong, a $35-a-week mortar mixer and 
local AFL official, said he planned to run 
in the Democratic primary in April for 
City Council from the Fifth Ward. Mar- 
shall knew the statistics only too well. 

The Fifth Ward, comprising the down- 
town business district, the huge Blodgett 
Homes slum-clearance project, and Arm- 
strong’s own grimy clapboard shack, con- 
tained 16,828 Negroes and only 4,677 
whites. Since the’Supreme Court in 1944 
ruled that Negroes could vote in Southern 


Democratic primaries, Negroes consti- 
tuted 65 per cent of the Fifth Ward's 
enrolled Democrats. 

Marshall wasn’t acquainted with the 
white man who introduced Armstrong. 
The candidate, himself, was quite vague 
about the man—his name was “Joe 
Burch,” or maybe “Johnny Birch.” Arm- 
strong didn’t know where he lived or 
worked, or what he did. 


Front Man: Negro political, business, 
and church leaders were better informed, 
however. They identified Armstrong's 
sponsor as John H. Birch, merchant sea- 
man, National Maritime Union member, 
and executive secretary of Florida’s Com- 
munist party—which Birch stoutly de- 
nied. They added that $25 of Arm- 
strong’s $39 qualification fee had 
been contributed by the Jack- 
sonville chapter of the National 
Negro Congress, a Communist 
party front to which both Birch 
and Armstrong belonged. 

Arguing that the Communists 
had put Armstrong up merely to. 
create racial strife, they de- 
clared: “His entry into the race 
... will do much harm, not on}v 
to the Negro in Jacksonville, but 
in the state at large.” 


Whether the Negro voters 
agreed with their leaders or 
merely felt apathetic, thev 


stayed away from the polls in 
droves last week. Only 13.5 per 
cent of the Negro voters turned 
out, while 41 per cent of the 
whites voted. The result: al- 
though Armstrong was sup- 
ported by 85 per cent of the 
Negroes who did vote and also 
polled 22 white ballots, he. ran 
second, 353-278, to Councilman 
Claude Smith Jr., a white at- 
torney, in a four-cornered race. 
Armstrong’s only hope was 
that he might carry the runoff 
primary between the two top contestants 
on April 29. If he should win, one city 
department head predicted that he would 
be seated without question as Jackson- 
ville’s first Negro official in 40 years. In 
such a case, the department head said, 
he would address Armstrong as “Council- 
man’—but never as “Mister.” 


Bad Memory Lanes 


Because war veterans shied at buying 
houses on two new Cincinnati streets, 
local real-estate men last week asked the 
City Council to give them different names. 
The present names: Okinawa and Sa- 
lerno. 


CONGRESS: Silver Bloc 


The knives they had often pointed with 
pride were viewed with alarm by sena- 
tors last week:: So were their luncheon 
forks and spoofs, each neatly inscribed 
“U.S. Senate.” The Senate restaurants’ 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 








The Labor Law Tangle 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The House has passed a labor 
bill which has no chance of becoming 
law. The President would veto it if it 
were to reach his desk, and the Sen- 
ate would sustain the veto. 

The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare reported out a bill 
which the President could hardly re- 
fuse. If he were to veto it, 
he would be overridden in 
both houses. 

Neither bill is likely to 
go to the White House, 
however. The House bill is 
too severe for the Senate. 
It is more severe also than 
the legislation really favored 
by some members of the 
House who voted for it. 
They expect a negotiated 
compromise in conference 
committee. The Senate committee bill 
falls short of the real desires of a ma- 
jority of both houses and may be 
stiffened somewhat even before it 
reaches the conference stage. 


The present prospect is that the 
President will receive a bill which 
he can veto, plausibly if not entirely 
validly. It may also be a bill which 
cannot muster in the Senate the two- 
thirds vote necessary to pass over a 
veto. That is what some of the Re- 
publicans ‘in Congress would like to 
contrive. They see more partisan prof- 
it in keeping the issue intact than in 
disposing of it or even whittling it 
down, by legislation. 

The outcome most advantageous to 
the President, in a partisan way, prob- 
ably would be an overridden veto. He 
would earn the gratitude of the lead- 
ers of organized labor. Public demand 
for reform would be at least partly 
satisfied. If the new legislation did not 
work well, he could say: “I told you 
so,” and perhaps win votes in 1948 by 
advocating amendments. 

There are some other theories, on 
both sides, about how to win the most 
votes, or lose the fewest, out of the 
controversies over labor legislation. 
Most of them are as tricky as those 
just cited. Too much attention is be- 
ing given to the partisan political as- 
pects, not enough to the public interest 


in composing wisely a difficult, many- 


sided problem. 

This problem cannot be settled 
finally at this session. of Congress. 
Conflicting group interests are in- 
volved. A reasonable balance will be 
worked out only over a-period of time. 

The leaders of organized labor are 





contributing nothing to a sane solu- 
tion. They are talking as the spokes- 
men of special interests, clinging to 
their privileges quite as tenaciously as 
most of the spokesmen for Wall Street 
did in the early days of the New Deal 

Some of the spokesmen for business 
likewise have contributed nothing 
They are looking back in- 
stead of ahead, yearning 
for a return to the days 
when they didn’t have to 
worry about labor unions 

In the middle ground 
where these conflicts must 
be composed, ideas as to 
ways and means have not 
yet fully crystallized. In- 
telligent men who are not 
guided by -the propaganda 
of either the union leader: 
or the union-busters are groping for 
the answers. 

Nevertheless, steps need to be taken 
now to curb abuses by the unions, 
establish a better balance of power 
between organized labor and manage- 
ment, and protect the public from the 
injuries of protracted labor-manage- 
ment troubles, especially strikes in 
essential industries. 

The sensible course is to begin with 
something like the bill reported by the 
Senate committee. This bill is en- 
dorsed by two of the Republicans wh« 
have had the most experience with 
labor questions—Ives of New York 
and Morse of Oregon—and by such a 
level-headed conservative as Smith of 
New Jersey. It would become law, 
even if the ‘President were unwise 
enough to veto it. 

It could be reexamined and 
strengthened or supplemented, if nec- 
essary, in 1948. The bill, as reported 
by the Senate committee, calls for a 
joint Congressional study of longer- 
range legislation. 


If majorities of both houses seri- 
ously believe that additional points 
should be dealt with at this session. 
they should ‘send a series of supple- 
mentary bills th the White House. 
Some might be signed by the Presi- 
dent or passed over his veto. To wrap 
them up in an omnibus bill is to invite 
a stalemate. 

A stalemate would be no worse 
than an unworkable law. A majority 
of the people want neither. They would 
like to see some constructive action. 
One suspects that the partisan jockey- 
ing of labor legislation that <is now 
going on is not smart politics. 
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silverware was vanishing. “Even the 
cheap nickel-plated stuff,” sadly disclosed 
D. W. Darling, restaurant manager, ask- 
ing an appropriations subcommittee for 
a deficiency allotment of $30,000. 

“It horrifies me to think people come 
to steal from the nation’s Capitol,” com- 
mented Sen. Styles Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire Republican. It horrified Darling, 
too. “It’s not so much the visitors as the 


senators’ offices,” he claimed. “We tried | _ 
to curtail service by no longer sending 
coffee and sandwiches to the senators’ of- | 


fices. But we had to start that service 
again, and now we hope that with luck 
we'll get the knives, forks, and spoons 
back.” 

Suspiciously eying one another’s spoons, 
congressmen went through the week’s 
work: 


@ President Truman notified Congress 
that the government would wind up the 
current fiscal year with a $1,250,000,000 
surplus—the first in seventeen years, 


@ The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, completing its work on the Interior 
Department appropriations bill, made its 
biggest slash so far in President Truman’s 
budget estimates—47 per cent. The com- 
mittee cut the department’s requests for 
$296,420,420 down to-$156,588,513. 


@ The House Un-American’ Activities 
Committee issued an official blast against 
the American Youth for Democracy. The 
committee’s finding: The AYD is a Con- 
munist-front organization which has 16,- 
194 members in 60 colleges in fourteen 
states. 


CHURCH: Profane Act 


The young man had come to New 
Orleans on April 17, checked in at a hotel 
as Don Laurentz of Houston, Texas, and 
hung around the lobby “doing favors for 
people.” He was 27, unemployed, and an | 
ex-Marine. This Sunday, April 20, he 
went to the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception on the edge of the French 
Quarter, where Father James Courtney, a 
47-year-old Jesuit priest, was giving com- 
munion at high mass. Laurentz sat dowa 
and watched. 

Suddenly, he leaped out of his seat, ram 
to the altar rail, and stabbed the priest 
three times in the face and neck with a 
pocket knife. Father Courtney made no 
attempt to flee and made no outcry. 
Steadfastly, he clutched the Sacred Hosts 
—wafers in the ciborium—in his hand. 
He turned away to protect it from 
sacrilege, and Laurentz stabbed him a 
fourth time in the back. Ushers, too 
shocked at first to act, finally battered the 
assailant down and summoned police. 

Held on a charge of attempted murder, 
Laurentz only said that he was a non- 
Catholic. He gave no reason for his act. 
Police said he was a “nondescript psycho- 
pathic case.” As the church was closed 
for purification ceremonies, doctors gave 
Father Courtney a “better than even 
chance to recover.” 
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for reasons why the Kieminglon is 
MERICAS W"| SHAVER 


1. FASTEST SHAVER. Remington Rand pioneered the 
multiple-head principle to make the Remington the 
fastest shaver. Today’s Remington Foursome puts 
754 cutting edges into action 8,000 times per minute. 
2. GIVES A BETTER SHAVE in less time. The four heads 
of a Remington Foursome don’t miss a hair. The 
whisker that gets by head number one is sure to be 
clipped by heads two, three or four. 

3. SHAVES LONG AND SHORT HAIRS. The four edges of 
the Blue Streak Head snip long hairs at a touch. 

4, CUTS A NEAT HAIRLINE around sideburns and mus- 
taches. Another Blue Streak advantage. 

5. WELCOMES TOUGH BEARDS. The managers of our 
ninety-one Shaving Headquarters (in principal cities) 
say they are yet to find a man with a beard the Rem- 
ington won’t shave. 


BEEN SOLD 
MORE REMINGTON SHAVER we aia 
SINCE 1940 THAN ALL OTHER ™ 


6. HAS POWER TO SPARE. The motor of a Remington 
has a speed of 8,000 RPM and develops power enough 
to plow through any beard with ease. 


7. EASY TO HANDLE. The Remington Shaver shaves 
from any angle—doesn’t have to be held ‘‘just so.” 


8. LASTS FOR YEARS. Hundreds of thousands of prewar 
Remingtons—are still in daily service. 


9. PRECISION-BUILT and warranted by one of America’s 
leading precision manufacturers— Remington Rand, 
Inc. , 


10. RECOMMENDED BY PROFESSIONALS. Barbers every- 
where are offering customers Remington shaves. For 
example, at the famous Terminal Barber shops, largest 
chain of barber shops in the world. The Remington is 
also the official shaver for passengers’ use aboard air- 
liners of American Airlines and TWA. 


g The New Remington Foursome — 
$19.50 Features a Blue Streak twin 
shaving head and two round heads. 
There is also the Remington Three- 
some at $17.50 and the Remington 
Dual at $15.75. All Remingtons oper- 
ate on AC or DC, 





REMINGTON ELECTRIC SHAVERS 4 rroouc: or Remiaglon Rand weorrosano 


SHAVE DRY 


The Blue Streak Twin Shaving Head. 
A-Two inside cutters. B Twin’ ‘shaving 
heads. C—Four long hair cutting edges. 


NO LATHER NO BLADES 


REMINGTON RAND INC, + ELECTRIC SHAVER DIVISION + BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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: ‘ slovakia, and Sweden, and the other, all 
* UNITED NATIONS > 26 states now represented on the Secur- 
sa ity, Social and Economic, and Trustee- 








PALESTINE: The Gallows of Crusaders Castle 


So long as a Jewish soul remains in our 
heart; so long as I look toward Zion, we 
will not give up hope, the age-long hope to 
return to the country of our fathers and to 
the city where David lived. 


These words were shouted defiantly 
from the gallows of the Crusaders Castle 
Prison at Acre last week. Then—at exactly 
2 a.m. on April 16—the gallows trap was 
sprung, ending the life of Dov Bela 
Gruner, first Zionist to be hanged for 
terrorism in Palestine since 1938. 

The British did not want Gruner’s life. 
They understood his courage—if not his 
political and moral code. But they faced 
this dilemma: as long as Gruner lived 
British authority was threatened; to exe- 
cute him, on the other hand, was to in- 
vite collapse of delicate negotiations with 
the Zionists and renewed outbreaks of 
terrorism. So reprieve followed reprieve. 
But with the United Nations now pre- 
paring to take over the Palestine prob- 
lem, Gruner’s stays came to an end. At 
once, Irgun Zvai Leumi promised venge- 
ance. Terrorism again ravaged the Holy 
Land. Soon after the execution, ominous 
posters appeared on Jerusalem walls: 
“Life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, burning for burning.” 

‘The Thorny Tree: The renewed 
hostilities further emphasized the dead- 
lock which the General Assembly, sched- 
uled to meet in New York on April 28, 


is supposed to resolve. The Assembly will 
not make any specific recommendations 


until its next regular meeting in Septem- 
ber. The purpose of this special session 
is the setting up of a fact-finding board, 


a problem that may prove as thorny as, 


Palestine itself. 

Warren Austin and Andrei Gromyko, 
who will be the American and Russian 
delegates, are likely to find a good deal 
of sympathy for each other's position 
during the Assembly’s deliberations. Both 
are on the spot. Austin must steér a care- 
ful course between American strategic 
interests in the Middle East and Zionist 
opinion at home. Gromyko, whose gov- 
ernment has maintained a deliberate 
silence on the Palestine problem and 
found it golden, will have to step warily 
lest either the Arabs or the Jews inter- 
pret his statements as hostile. Both can 
be counted upon to urge the prompt 
passing of the problem to a fact-finding 
committee. ° 

The selection of the committee, how- 
ever, will find them on opposite sides. 
Whoever promises to be most effective in 
harassing the British is likely to win 
Soviet approval. Austin will vote for a 
neutral slate—without representatives of 
Great Britain or the Arab states. 

The slate advocated by the United 
States includes representatives of Can- 
ada, New Zealand, Sweden, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Brazil, Mexico, Colom- 
bia, and Siam. Two other slates, which 
fail to meet American qualifications of 


neutrality, have been suggested: one to 
include the Big Five plus Brazil, Czecho- 
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Stalingrad Stomp: @n April 13, the last bit’of land needed ¥ tound out 
the United Nations’ néw Manhattan site was turned over to UN by'the city. A 
group of New York girls celebrate the occasion with the Russian Komarinskaya, 


< ship Councils of the United Nations. 


On one point Austin is expected to 
oppose the Arab states. Some of the 
Arabs want the deliberations of the com- 
mittee shifted from New York “to free 
them from powerful Zionist pressure.” 
Austin has been instructed to oppose this 
proposal as “undignified.” If, however, 


the committee after a preliminary discus- | 


sion in New York and a fact-finding visit 
to Palestine decides to write its report in 
Geneva, Austin is instructed to concur, 


wos 


ONE WORLD: Dem Bums 


On a spring day last week United Na- 
tions lounge talk turned to baseball. 
Andrei Gromyko, who once played soc- 
cer but has never seen a ball game, 
wanted to know why one of the teams 
was Called “the Dodgers.” A Polish dele- 
gate obliged with an explanation in Rus- 
sian. Then he added in English: “There 
are a lot of dodgers around here, too.” 


ows 


? 


COUNCIL: Two to Nothing 


Anti-Trumanites who still muttered 
that the President’s program of aid to 
Greece and Turkey by-passed the UN 
and undermined Security Council prestige 
found only two supporters at Lake Suc- 
cess last week—Andrei Gromyko of Rus- 
sia and Julius. Katz-Suchy, his Polish 
sidekick. Their two-pronged advance was 
beaten back. Grinning _ sheepishly, 
Gromyko planned another round. 


On April 18, he supplemented his 


earlier attacks on the one-sided intent of 
Mr. Truman’s program with a resolution. 
This demanded the establishment of a 
special UN commission whose purpose 
would be to “ensure through proper su- 
pervision that aid which ‘Greece may re- 
ceive from the outside be used only in the 
interests of the Greek people.” 

Its meaning in straightforward |lan- 
guage: America must send no military aid 
for use against the Communists. It got 
two affirmative votes—-from Russia and 
Poland. Australia, Britain, Belgium, and 
Brazil voted “no.” The remaining dele- 
gates abstained. 

A Polish rally to Gromyko’s defense 
was also defeated—2 to 0. Intended main- 
ly to embarrass the United States and 
its supporters, by reminding them of a 
General Assembly resolution forbidding 
aid to any country for political purposes, 
the Polish amendment in effect applied 
this principle to Greece. More amused 
than embarrassed by this tactic, nine 
delegates abstained from voting. 

The United States, however, carried 
its own proposal for a subgroup of the 


Balkan Commission to return to Greece 
and keepran eye on the troubled northern 
border util the Council acts. Gromyko 
didn’t like it’ but he abstained from voting, 
thus voluntarily foregoing use of his'veto. 
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BRITAIN: God Save the People 


Lord, our Heavenly Father, Almighty and 
Everlasting God, look down with compas- 
sion, we beseech Thee, upon our brethren in 
Britain, and lighten the burden of these rig- 
orous days—the burden of cold and the bur- 
den of shortages; the burden of industrial 
difficulty and international uncertainty; the 
burden of disappointment and of hope 
deferred. 


No better’ summation of  Britain’s 
troubles has been written than that 
prayer. It was offered last month by a 
South African pastor while King George 
and Queen Elizabeth sat in his congre- 
gation. It so impressed the king that he 
quoted it in a broadcast from Pretoria 
a few weeks later. 

But however welcome Divine aid 
might be, Britain had to shoulder its 
many burdens with the realization that 


chequer Hugh Dalton began his presen- 
tation of the new budget to the House of 
Commons. 

His expense list for 1947-48 began 
with a big reduction: Britain’s defense 
would cost $3,596,000,000, 46 per cent 
less than last year. Then he continued 
through columns of big increases to some 
more good news. For the first time in ten 
years the nation’s accounts balanced; 
moreover, revenue ($13,716,000,000) 
would exceed expenses by nearly one 
billion dollars. 

The chancellor poured a slug of rum 
and milk from the discreet silver coftee 
pot which is a fixture in the House on 
Budget Day, and swung into the last lap 
of his three-hour speech. Now came the 
sting in his budget’s tail: The tax on im- 
ported tobacco leaf would be increased 





Associated Press 4 


Dalton grins—but the budget in his red box has bad news for smokers 


God helps those who help themselves. 
At home last week, thousands of Britons 
made a mundane sacrifice to shortages, 
disappointment, and hope deferred—they 
quit smoking to save dollars. Abroad, 
through the agency of its hard-working 
royal family, Britain had set about the 
task of strengthening vital imperial ties 
against the burden of international un- 
certainty, 


Tobacco Budget 


A tall man, his bald head fringed with 
white fuzz, unlocked the battered crim- 
son dispatch box and drew out his notes. 
On April 15, Chancellor of the Ex- 


by 50 per cent. That, he explained, 
would increase the price of cigarettes 
from an average two shillings fourpence 
(45 cents) to three shillings fourpence 
(65 cents) for a pack of twenty. 
“Shame!” roared Communist M. P. 
Philip Piratin. Dalton continued: “The 
price of most kinds of pipe tobacco will 


go up about one shilling twopence an 
ounce, “Shame again!” shouted Piratin. 


The purpose of the tax increase, the 


chancellor explained smoothly, was to 


reduce British tobacco purchases in the 
dollar area, thereby saving the dwindling 
supply of dollars for imports more es- 
sential to Britain’s economy than Ameri- 
can tobacco. 


To escape the prolonged torture of 
trying to cut down, many stopped smok- 
ing altogether. Newspapers published ar- 
ticles on ways to stop and there was a 
run on silver-nitrate preparations sup- 
posed to help one quit. 

Other budget provisions, however, 
struck the man in the street as pretty 
good. Although there was more indirect 
taxation and no change in the standard 
tax rate on personal income (45 cents 
on the dollar), some tax relief was 
provided in the low brackets. The basic 
exemption came up from one-eighth to 
one-sixth of total income, with $1,000 
instead of $600 the maximum allowable. 
Moreover, the child allowance was raised 
from $200 to $240. 

The most criticized measure after the 
tobacco tax was an increase in the profits 
tax. Opponents argued that this discrim- 
inated against the risk-taking holders of 
ordinary stock in favor of holders of safer 
preferred stocks at a time when enter- 
prise is needed. 

Other criticism touched a real sore 
spot: Britain’s external financial position. 
Conservative M.P. Sir John Anderson 
maintained that Dalton shied away from 
the “awkward situation looming ahead” 
in overseas deficits and that he failed to 
expand incentives enough to aid in reach- 
ing the required production goals. 

But in general Britons accepted the 
Labor budget as a sound anti-inflation 
measure, as orthodox as any Conservative 
might have produced. 


Pink Elephant Division 


Customers at the Black Horse Tavern, 
near London, had seen many a sight in 
their time—especially after a few rounds 
of nut-brown ale. But last week they 
were jolted by what appeared to be a 
Canadian beaver swimming in the ditch 
outside the pub. It was. 


Ss 


ROYALTY: Journey’s End 


On April 21 King George VI—for a 
few more days King of South Africa first 
and King of England second—rode the 
cable car up Table Mountain with his 
queen and his two princesses. Beside 
them was Premier Jan Christian Smuts 
of South Africa who, although 76 years 
old, had never before ridden up the 
mountain. Below them spread _ the 
panorama of Cape Town and Table 
Bay, where the royal family had 
landed from the H.M.S. Vanguard nine 
weeks before. 


Some jealous Britons, enduring the 
mother country’s hardest winter in half 


a century, had called the intervening 
weeks a happy holiday for junketing 


royalty. But the royal family knew better. 


As they longingly viewed the Vanguard 
awaiting them in the bay below, they 
knew it offered not the end, but the 
beginning, of a vacation. Boarding the 
great battleship for the homeward voyage 
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He answered the call at midnight 


Catt Him John Smith. The name doesn’t matter. 
You’ve known him by many names and in many places. 


He was one of the men who answered the wild pounding 
on the door, that midnight of April 18, 1775, and spoke 
to the panting horseman whose name was Paul Revere. 


“To arms!” cried Revere. “The British are coming! 
We're meeting on Lexington green.” 


“ll be there,” said John Smith, for he always is. 


John Smith put on his clothes, and filled his pockets 
with the bullets his wife had moulded in the fireplace, 


He took the long musket down from the wall. 


He went to the cradle, and softly placed his hand on the 
head of the little boy who was sleeping there. 
Then he took his wife in his arms and kissed her. 


“Be careful, John,” said Mrs. Smith. 


“Don’t worry,” said John. And he went out, with his 
long farmer’s stride, to keep his date with history. 


Do you know John Smith now? He is every American, in 
every time and place, who knows that independence is 
the breath of life. He makes up his own mind . . . worships 
in his own way ... stands on his own feet . . . and provides 
for his own future through savings and life insurance, 


John Smith is you, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The royal family sold themselves—and Britain—to South Africa 


this week, they would at last get a chance 
to rest. 

They had just covered 10,000 miles, 
some by automobile and airplane, but 
mostly in “Buckingham Palace’ on 
Wheels,” the White Train that hauled 
them from the south coast through veld 
and mountain to the Zambezi River and 
back again. They had crossed the four 
provinces of the Union—Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and the Orange 
Free State. They had visited four of His 
Majesty's dependencies: Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Most of the time they had been on 
display. For they came not to see South 
Africa, but to be seen by its 12,000,000 
whites and blacks and in-betweens. From 
early morning until late evening, almost 
every day, they followed the tightest 
possible schedule, filled with official ap- 
pearances, often only a few minutes apart, 
before pressing, excited throngs. 

The Show Goes On: That day on 
Table Mountain, near the end of the 
grueling tour, was Princess Elizabeth’s 
21st birthday. The ceremonies in Cape 
Town, climaxing the two-month ordeal 
of similar ceremonies, speeches, parades, 
receptions, balls, and fireworks, marked 
her official coming of age. 

She addressed the empire from Cape 
Town with a carefully rehearsed speech 
dedicating her “whole life . . . to your 
service and the service of our great im- 
perial family.” And she acknowledged 
the troublous times: “Britain has saved 
the world first, and now has to save itself 
after the battle is won.” 

But if April 21 belonged to Princess 
Elizabeth, most of the other days of the 
tour belonged to the queen. A NeEws- 
WEEK correspondent sent this estimate of 
Queen Elizabeth’s role in the royal act: 
“Our hostess remarked: ‘I have seen the 


queen twice and she always wears the 
same set smile and makes the same per- 
functory gesture.’ I have seen the queen 
on 32 occasions with that same smile and 
lift of the hand. I wonder if our hostess 
or you and J would still wear that smile 
and make that gesture after ten weeks 
on the road, as the treupers say—making 
sometimes a dozen appearances, day in 
and day out, hurrying over 10,000 miles, 
playing big towns as well as every little 
woodpile along the way, with spectators 
dropping under the blazing sun in Cape 
Town, puddling rain at every showing in 
Pretoria, drought and dust on the veld. 
How ought a queen to behave when the 
empire show must go on?” 

Mom and Pop: The show went on, 
and went over big. Behind the stage set 


of royal pomp and circumstance that 


delighted every audience, a simple do- 
mestic comedy broke through to touch 
their hearts with a family picture of 
mamma, papa, and the two children. One 
week South Africans chuckled at a news- 
reel showing the king in an orange or- 
chard in Northern Transvaal, plucking 
hard and at first unsuccessfully at an 
obstinate orange, while the princesses 
stood by, giggling. At times the. king 
was plainly anxious about his family. In 
Cape Province he called out: “Be careful, 
Elizabetht” while the queen was cutting 
wing feathers from a malicious-looking 
ostrich. In Kruger Game Reserve, he 
became very nervous when the queen 
walked a few yards from the car. When 
the family was 7,000 feet down in a 
Johannesburg gold mine, he kept looking 
around to see if his wife and daughters 
were still with him. 

At the start of the tour, the princesses 
rode in a car which followed the king’s 
and queen’s. But Margaret got so excited 
at the Cape crowds that she jumped up 
often and had to be pulled down by Eliza- 


beth. So to put her directly under her 
parents’ watchful eyes, the princesses 
soon began sharing their parents’ car. 
Thus this royal car scene became 
familiar: 
The queen, sitting bolt upright, per- 
manently and graciously smiling, con- 


stantly waving her right hand, hiding 
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The king, shoulders bent, invariably 
grim, occasionally waving his right hand 
in a circular motion. He plunged into 
the tour with great determination and 
apparently wore himself out in a few 
weeks. Unconfirmed rumors say he was 
treated for stomach ulcers during the 
tour. 

Margaret, smiling broadly, waving 
often. Her spirit and looks have captured 
the public imagination. There are sly 
remarks: “The old boy will have trouble 
with that ’un.” 

Elizabeth, usually quite serious, waving 
occasionally. It’s been frequently said 
that she’s haughty, but the usual reply 
is that she’s already troubled by her 
tremendous future responsibilities. Her 
face shows it. Yet sometimes she is sur- 
prising. At Pietermaritzburg, capital of 
Natal, she delighted the crowd by ap- 
pearing in a dressing gown to acknowl- 
edge cheers, 





Significance---- 


The royal show has been an undoubted 
personal triumph. Has it also been an 
imperial triumph? Much depends on the 
answer. For Britain can remain a great 
power only by remaining the hub of a 
great commonwealth of nations. And 
those nations, the dominions, have be- 
come self-conscious and _ self-governing. 
The chief remaining bond among them 
is their common king. 

The king’s presence hasn't solved any 
of South Africa’s local ills—racial tension 
in the country where whites are out- 
numbered four to one, and the anti- 
British nationalism of the Boers, who 
suspect Old Boer Smuts of ulterior po- 
litical motives for his chumminess with 
the English king. But the shouting multi- 
tudes of all colors and_ political per- 
suasions have confounded the prophets 
of futility. 

One of the best-informed reporters on 
the tour said: “It hasn't prevented the 
nationalists from pushing Smuts out of 
office at the next election. But it has 
prevented the nationalists from seceding 
from the Commonwealth once theyre 


- in power. That’s a most important point.” 


One immediate and concrete result of 
this renewal of British prestige has been 
a trade boom. It started with a trend 
away from the upswept hair-do to the 
princesses’ flowing style, and has turned 
into a boom of buying British goods that 
has already netted $160,000,000. 

A longer-range effect is equally im- 
portant: Britain now has a new senti- 
mental lease on the “rear area” of the 
great Central African defense sector to 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS 


“You can’t beat Ford Trucks for economy! 
We found that out. And that goes for ruggedness and 
reliability, too!” That’s what Mr. Frank A. Gunder- 
sen, Omaha coal dealer, wrote recently. “Our °35 
Ford Truck, for instance,” he continued, “‘has gone 
more than 170,000 miles, hauling coal, with very 
little expense for maintenance or repairs. 





“‘We call Ford Trucks reliable, because we know 
when they’re sent out in foul weather or fair, they’ll 
always come back under their own power. We say 
Ford Trucks are rugged, because we load our trucks 
with four full tons of coal—and we never have to 
worry about breakdown or load shifting. 
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guard against any threat to, or from, the 
Middle East. 

There are still grumblers in England 
who resent the royal “holiday.” There 
are a few semi-republicans who wonder 
if Britain shouldn’t some day dispense 
with the expense and trappings of royalty. 
But there are also many advocates of 
more frequent royal tours to the do- 
minions whose loyalty sustains Britain 
in times of need. Responsible observers 
have proposed that a permanent viceroy 
be appointed for the United Kingdom. 
He would keep the throne warm while 
George VI, and the future Queen Eliza- 
beth II, travel farther and oftener. 


~— 


FRANCE: The General Calls 


Early this month, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle returned to the French political 
arena with his call for a “Reunion of 
the French people” (RPF)—a medium 
through which “the executive power 
[would come] from the nation and not 
the parties.” From Paris, NEWSWEEK 
correspondent Sheila Baker cabled this 
description of the embryonic movement: 


The weatherbeaten sign of the war- 
born National Liberation Front, which 
hung across the fagade, came down. Up 
in its place over the door of the dingy 
store, half a block from the Champs- 
Elysées, went a large blue Cross of Lor- 
raine: The Paris recruiting office of the 
RBF was open for business. 

Inside, behind an empty display win- 
dow, four men and a girl worked tire- 
lessly, signing up the stream of 
citizens who soon began filing in 
to apply for membership. Most of 
the applicants were well dressed, 
obviously from the upper or middle 
classes, though there was a sprin- 
kling of shabbily garbed working- 
men. All were required to state their 
resistance records and political af- 
filiations. Then they had to swear 
they had never collaborated with 
the Germans or belonged to any 
“antinational organization”—i.e., the 
Communist party. 

The average recruit made a 100- 
franc contribution toward meeting 
the RPF’s initial expenses and was 
told he would receive his member- 
ship card after a careful investiga- 
tion. Most just offered their serv- 
ices and left. A few, however, 
asked questions. One man, the 
president of a local athletic club, 
offered to deliver his entire mem- 
bership but first wanted full in- 
formation about the RPF’s goals 
and methods. The head of the of- 
fice rejected the offer as imperti- 
nent. “When the general called us 
in June 1940, we rallied without 
asking questions,” the official said. 
“He has called on us again and 
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France.” Thereupon, he showed the ques- 
tioner out. 

Action and Power: In the first day 
after de Gaulle’s appeal on April 7, this 
office alone received 7,000 membership 
applications. The week’s total for the na- 
tion was 300,000 members. 

Thus France’s new political movement 
is beginning to gain momentum. In a 
drab, sprawling apartment on the Rue 
Taitbout in the residential-turned-busi- 
ness section edging Montmartre, the high 
command of the RPF meets daily to plan 
strategy. Its goals are still generalities; 
its plans have not been definitely charted 
and are viewed distrustfully by the estab- 
lished parties, their press, and by millions 
of thoughtful Frenchmen. Though the 
organizers get almost daily advice from 
General de Gaulle, the burden of build- 
ing the organization and shaping its im- 
mediate policies rests principally on the 
shoulders of four key men. None could 
be called a seasoned political leader. 
Their most notable characteristics are 
comparative youth, great ability, and an 
unshakable faith in “Le Général.” They 
are: 


@ Jacques Soustelle, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, 35, dark, bespectacled and a chain 
smoker. Minister of Colonies in the first 
post-liberation Cabinet, he was defeated 
in last November’s Parliamentary elec- 
tions. 


@ Jacques Baumel, Soustelle’s deputy, 
tall, ultra-serious and, at 29, the RPF’s 
youngest leader. 


@ Gaston Palewski, 46, and noted for his 
taste for women, high society, and danc- 





ing, a favorite target for caricaturists of 
the left-wing press. 


@ André Malraux, 45, the eloquent, 
sharp-witted novelist who is supposed to 
have deserted the Communists in the late 
30s because of a passion for action and 
power. 


Unkindest Cut 


Death ended a brief holiday in France 
last week. Jules Desfourneaux, the official 
executioner, had struck for portal-to- 
portal pay. He gets only $70 monthly 
without a per capita bonus for operating 
France's lone guillotine and had flatly 
refused to travel to Bourges and execute 
a Spanish murderer. The government 
finally resolved the crisis by convincing 
Desfourneaux that it was his patriotic 
duty to make the trip, set up his guillo- 
tine, and—without a pay raise—lop off the 
Spaniard’s head. 


CONFERENCE: Late Freeze 


A wet sleet iced the Kremlin’s gilded 
domes. The chill air outside, and the 
chillier atmosphere inside, inspired the 
gloomy thought that neither spring nor 
agreement would come during this session 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

While the conference was expected to 
last at least through this Friday, Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin alerted his special 
train at the Byelo-Russian station for 
April 22. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall had instructed State Depart- 
ment officials in Washington to prepare 
résumés of the problems dealt with 
during his absence—to be ready by 
April 21. 

The belated and secret Marshall- 
Stalin talk on April 15 had not pro- 
duced Soviet concessions necessary 
to make the conference even a 
qualified success. After seven weeks 
of meetings, the delegates’ brains 
whirled listlessly with predictions 
and diagnoses, seeking new slants 
and new ideas. 

Unable to get on with the Ger- 
man peace treaty, Secretary Mar- 
shall revived the so-called Byrnes 
Pact of 1946. It envisaged a four- 
power, 40-year alliance for the de- . 
militarization of Germany, and 
pledged continued American par- 
ticipation in European affairs. In- 
stead of welcoming it, Molotoff 
stalled. He produced lengthy 
amendments which sought to 
broaden the pact’s scope to en- 
compass all the Soviet’s unaccept- 
able views on reparations, unity, 
boundaries, and the Ruhr. Thus he 
tacitly revealed Russian disfavor 
for the whole idea of the four- 
power alliance. 
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adopt, failed to win hoped-for Soviet con- 
cessions. Molotoff still backed Yugo- 
slavia’s questionable claim to Austrian 
Carinthia. Even more troublesome was 
Russia’s hunger for tangible reparations. 

At Potsdam the Big Three had prom- 
ised Russia reparations from German 
assets in Austria, but had left them un- 
defined. Molotoff thought the term cov- 
ered not only properties owned’ by 
Germans prior to the Anschluss in 
1938, but also those acquired by the 
Nazis afterward “on the basis of sale 
or purchase,” including the confiscated 
properties of Jews and other Austrian 
anti-Hitlerites. 

Marshall agreed with the first definition 
but not the second. Charging that Russia 
would make Austria “a puppet. state,” 
he listed statistics showing that Russia 
already controlled 100 per cent of Aus- 
tria’s Danubian shipping, 70 per cent of 
its crude-oil industry, and 99 per cent of 
its hard-coal production. The Russians 
had a transparent reply: To alleviate 
this situation Russia had already sug- 
gested a joint Austrian-Russian com- 
pany to control Danube shipping—on 
a 50-50 basis. 

Meanwhile in Vienna, the Austrian 
Government considered putting its case 
before the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, Defenseless and treatyless, it felt like 
a threat to world peace. 





Significance 

Russia’s stalling on the German and 
Austrian treaties, and above all on the 
four-power disarmament alliance, was 
believed by close observers to stem from 
the Kremlin’s desire to see the United 
States out of Europe completely (see 
Periscope). This would leave the Russians 
free to pursue unhindered their westward 
penetration. A significant factor in this 
line of Russian thought is developed in 
the following report: 


The Russian belief that the United 
States is near economic collapse is 
blamed by American and British officials 
for the Soviet refusal to come to any 
understanding on Germany at this time. 

Recent visitors to the Soviet Union 
who have talked with both Molotoff and 
Stalin were impressed by their apparently 
insatiable curiosity about the economic 
conditions in the United States. The 
persistence with which these questions 
were asked and the manner in which 
they were framed left no doubt about 
the impression which appears to persist in 
the minds of the Soviet leaders: that the 
United States economy cannot possibly 
stand the simultaneous strain of spiraling 
prices, labor disputes, and vast outlays 
of money which are and will be needed 
to “contain Communism.” 

The Russians seem to think that it is 
only a matter of weeks before the British 
are forced to ask the United States to 
take over their share of feeding and ad- 
ministering the Anglo-American zone of 
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Germany, amounting to some $476,000,- 
000. This will be followed by requests 
for aid in Korea, France, and Italy, in 
addition to that already provided for 
Greece and Turkey. Stalin believes, ac- 
cording to those who talked with him, 
that, with a deteriorating domestic 
economy, Congress and the American 
people will turn their backs on foreign 
involvements arising out of the Truman 
Doctrine and will concentrate on salvag- 
ing what they can out of their sinking 
economy. That will be the time to seek 
an agreement on Germany. 


Making Friends 


While the Moscow conference appar- 
ently failed in its major purposes, neither 
Marshall nor Molotoff wasted his time 
there. Edward Weintal, NrwsweEeEx’s 
diplomatic correspondent, sends this re- 
port on incidental accomplishments. 


The Russians continued their efforts 
to drive a wedge between the United 
States and Britain. The possibility of sup- 
plying Britain with food and building 
materials was dangled before Britain as 
an alternative to American aid. More- 
over, Molotoff took pains to assure Bevin 
that he would do all in his power to 
stimulate cultural exchanges between the 
two countries. He even told Bevin that 
the representatives of the Supreme Soviet 
who recently returned from Britain were 
enthusiastic BBC fans and would con- 
tinue to listen to British programs. 

Marshall, meanwhile, was pleased by 
the improvement in American-French 
relations and was impressed with the fact 
that despite Communist pressure at home 
Bidault voted almost consistently with 
the United States and Britain against 
the Soviets. Marshall also ventured into 
enemy territory. He willingly received 
the Yugoslav Vice Premier Edvard 
Kardelj and listened patiently to a tear- 
ful story of Marshal Tito’s regrets at the 
sad plight of Yugoslav-American rela- 
tions. He assured Kardelj that he would 
be glad to listen to any Yugoslav pro- 
posals for improving them. It may be 
a coincidence, but several days later 
Marshal Tito was reported to have told 
UNRRA Director Maj. Gen. Lowell W. 
Rooks “in an extremely cordial spirit of 
deep gratitude” that UNRRA’s aid put 
Yugoslavia on its feet after the war. 
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DENMARK: Christian X 


“My highest wish,” King Christian X 
told his Nazi-dominated subjects in 1941, 
“is to be able to hand our country over 
to my son as free as I and our generation 
received it.” His country had been lib- 
erated for two years when the Danish 
king died on Sunday, April 20, at Amal- 
ienborg Palace in Copenhagen. Two 
weeks earlier the 76-year-old monarch, 
who had ruled Denmark for 35 years, 
had suffered a heart attack which was 
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followed by lung complications. In a 
special ceremony before the Danish 
Parliament his 48-year-old son was pro- 
claimed his successor—King Frederik IX. 

Educated at Oxford, Christian was a 
brother of King Haakon VII of Norway 
and a cousin of the late King George II 
of Greece. He was fond of bicycling and 
horseback riding until a fall from his 
horse crippled him in 1942. Always close 
to his people, he is.remembered by the 
Danes as a symbol of resistance during 
the occupation, when he kept the royal 
flag flying from the palace roof in de- 
fiance of Hitler’s army. 
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REICH: Jewish Ire 


Down with the British hangmen in Pales- 
tine! 

Long live President Truman, defender of 
justice! 

Long live independent Palestine! 

Pfui, Bevin! 


The scene was not Tel Aviv, but 
Munich in the American zone of Ger- 
many. On the afternoon of April 17, 
2,000 shabbily dressed Jews stood in 
front of the office of the British consul. 
Angrily they echoed the Hebrew and 
English slogans painted on the placards 
they bore. Meanwhile five Jewish repre- 
sentatives presented a more formal writ- 
ten declaration of the same sentiments 
to one of the consular officials. 

But the hanging of Dov Bela Gruner 
and two other Palestine terrorists on 
April 16 was not the only cause for re- 


sentment among Jews in American-oc- 
cupied Germany, On April 14 Gen. 
Lucius,D, Clay, American military gover- 
nor, offered three cases of Army 10-in-1 


7 RE 
Before illness and the Nazis came, Christian X of Denmark could smile at his 
eldest granddaughter, Princess Elisabeth 


rations—a 60-day food supply—to any of 
the American zone’s remaining 530,000 
displaced persons who would volunteer 
to return to their homelands this spring. 

An UNRRA official warned those who 
might not take advantage of this offer 
that UNRRA’s days were numbered: 
“What will happen to you after June 30 
is not for us to predict or promise.” Two 
days later Clay announced that new ap- 
plications for admission to American DP 
camps would be barred after April 20. 
New arrivals would receive “no further 
care by the United States.” 

Behind Clay's announcements were 
the heavy burden which unrepatriated 
DP’s were imposing on American tax- 
payers and the possible financial inability 
of the UN’s International Refugee Or- 
ganization to shoulder the commitments 
it would inherit from UNRRA on July 1. 
But for Jews in Poland and other coun- 
tries where anti-Semitism still flared, the 
news was calamitous. It meant there 
would no longer be a haven in Germany. 


Backstairs Exit 


On April 10 in its dimly lighted, un- 
painted assembly room, the Berlin Stadt- 
verordnetenversammlung (city assembly ) 
passed a stormy vote of “no confidence” 
in its Oberbiirgermeister, Dr. Otto Os- 
trowski. Unanimously Ostrowski’s own 
party, the Social Democrats (SPD), and 
Berlin’s other two democratic parties, the 
CDU and the LDP, voted to unseat him. 
The Russian-backed Socialist Unity party 
(SED) was his sole support. Only the 
absence of twenty assembly members 


saved him from impeachment. 
Ostrowski, whose name means “man 

from the East,” had made the mistake of 

moving eastward. Chosen at the time of 
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the Berlin elections last October, as a 
negative, unknown, “compromise” candi- 
date, the bald, vacillating mayor had 
proved too much of a backstairs com- 
promiser for his own party. He held 
secret consultations with the SED and 
with the Soviet commander, Maj. Gen. 
Alexander Kotikoff. Finally he made a 
secret three-month “coalition” agreement 
with the Communists behind his party’s 
back. 

For Social Democrats, who for months 
had been waging a bitter political battle 
against just such a coalition, this was 
too much. Last week even Ostrowski 
foresaw the end. 

Outsmarted Reds: When the as- 
sembly again opened its cracked and 
peeling doors on April 17 the missing 
members had returned. But before the 
no-confidence vote could be confirmed, 
Berlin’s .beleaguered mayor announced 
his resignation. 

The assembly’s most immediate prob- 
lem is the choice of a new Social Dem- 
ocratic mayor for the ravaged city of 
3,170,000. The likeliest candidate is 
Ernst Reuther, an ex-Communist and 
personal acquaintance of Stalin. He is 
the kind of renegade the Russians can’t 
abide as an antagonist because he knows 
and hates the Communist line. If, as is 
likely, Reuther meets with an adamant 
Russian veto in the Kommandatura, the 
next choice is Franz Neumann, out- 
spoken, Communist-hating Berlin SPD 
leader. In either case Soviet manipulators 
are afraid they have been maneuvered 
into the predicament of allowing a formi- 
dable adversary to gain a key position. 
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CHINA: Dogbone Reform 


When China’s revolution exploded into 
flame 36 years ago, two Chinese cadets 
at the Japanese Military Officers Academy 
in Tokyo excitedly asked for 48 hours’ 
leave. Already members of a secret revo- 
lutionary society (forerunner of the Kuo- 
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mintang), lean young Chiang Kai-shek 
and stocky Chang Chun put on civilian 
clothes and thoughtfully sent their uni- 
forms and swords back to the academy 
by parcel post. Then the two 23-year- 
olds went AWOL to China to help over- 
throw the Manchu dynasty. 

On April 17 Generalissimo Chiang ap- 
pointed General Chang Premier of China, 
breaking an alternating T. V. Soong-H. H. 
Kung monopoly on the chief ministry 
that had lasted a dozen years, The next 
day he announced reorganization of the 
government, formally ending the Kuo- 
mintang’s long one-party rule—a step 
scheduled since the days of Sun Yat-sen, 
father of the revolution, antl reaffirmed 
at the Constituent Assembly last No- 
vember. 

The newly created State Council, top 
level of the government, will now include 
four nonpartisans and four members each 
from two long-courted splinter factions 
(the 1,000-member Social Democratic 
and the Kuomintang-sponsored Young 
China parties). Kuomintang members 
will occupy seventeen seats. In one of 
them will be Sun Yat-sen’s son, Dr. Sun 
Fo, also named during the week as Vice 
President of China. Still entirely on the 
outside are the Communists and_ the 
Democratic League, the major opposi- 
tion groups. However, Chiang announced 
they “still had an opportunity” to take 
over eleven Council seats. 

In Chang Chun, moderate leader of 
the Kuomintang’s Political Science group, 
the canny generalissimo had chosen not 
only an old comrade but perhaps China's 
most widely acceptable political figure. 
Honest as his open, broad face, he has 
proved his administrative strength for the 
past seven years as governor of Szechuan 
Province (site of China’s wartime capital, 
Chungking). 





Significance 


Chinese as well as foreigners see an 
angle and a joker in Chiang’s “liberal” 
new deal. The angle: this belated bow 
toward Gen. George C. Marshall’s plea 
for liberalization last winter might hasten 
the stalled negotiations for a substantial 
American loan. The joker: the core of 
the reactionaries whom Marshall had de- 
nounced when he stepped out as medi- 
ator—the financially powerful C-C clique, 
bossed by the Chen brothers, Li-fu and 
Kuo-fu—was still around. True, it had no 
seats in the State Council. But Chiang 
had taken care of the C-C machine by 
giving it control of a new Kuomintang 
party Political Council, headed by Chen 
Li-fu. Party members in the government 
will be bound by its decisions. 

Furthermore, the non-Kuomintang 
newcomers were mostly obscure men. 
Their political factions were expected to 
get only minor posts, such as public 
health, postal service, and water con- 
servation, already being joked about in 
Nanking as “dogbone ministries, first and 
second class.” And the newcomers also 
endorsed at least in principle continuance 
of the civil war against the Communists. 
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Conditions for Lambs: British Press on Crisis 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


One way to get the flavor of 
British thinking in the present time of 
national social crisis is through the un- 


usually lucid writing in the newspapers . 


and weekly magazines of opinion. By 
tradition, writing on economic subjects 
is apt to be obscure and is certain 
to be humorless. The opposite has 
been true on both counts in 
the British case. 

The recent economic de- 
bate in Parliament—ending 
with Mr. Dalton’s budget 
speech on April 15—was an 
opportunity for the press to 
air all corners of the coun- 
try’s ill-being. An editorial in 
The Sunday Express during 
this debate pointed out that 
Britain is in fact entering a 
period of four different 
crises which have a single cause: 

“The first of these crises—fuel—we 
are now belatedly tackling. Coming up 
ominously behind it is a crisis in food. 

“Because of the fuel and power 
shortages we are running into an in- 
dustrial production crisis. There will 
be still fewer goods in the shops and 
fewer exports to pay for the imports 
we must have. 

“In the background, but looming 
ever nearer, is the financial crisis which 
will engulf us when the American and 
Canadian credits have run out. 

“Behind all these problems is one 
common factor—manpower.” 








One constantly discussed subject 
is what the pinch of hard times is do- 
ing to the middle class. Everybody is 
agreed that this class has suffered the 
greatest deterioration in standing, but 
not all consider this bad. Michael Foot, 
a Labor M.P., used in The Daily Her- 
ald a family budget of £1,000 spent 
as follows: income tax, £210; school 
fees, £350; husband’s fares, £40; 
husband’s lunches, £35; car, £35; 
trips to see children, £30; charities, 
£60; and household, £240. He 


wrote: 


“No one reading those figures can 


doubt that the public schools and all 
the snobbery which goes with them are 
the bane of Mr. and Mrs. X’s life... . 

“Some people imagine that the in- 
equality of wealth and property in our 
country has been gradually adjusting 
itself over the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. In fact, a survey conducted in 
1938 showed that there had been 
little change since 1914. No doubt the 
war has caused some bigger changes 
. .. But if anyone thinks we have not 


a long way to go before we approach 
a more equalitarian society, study the 
budget of Mrs. X, remember that she 
is a member of the poor middle class, 
and ask the next miner you meet how 


much he gets for carrying our society 
on his back.” * 


The other view of the middle class 
was put by Walter Elliot, 
a Conservative M.P., in The 
Sunday Observer: 

“The middle class, whom 
it is fashionable to decry, 
whose virtues are dismissed 
as bourgeois, and whose 
vices are denounced in 
terms that suggest a guilty 
conscience amongst their ac- 
cusers, are still too stalwart 
to despise and too numerous 
to ignore. They feel, now- 
adays, their small investments threat- 
ened, their avenues to distinction 
walled up, their leisure curtailed, 
their culture diminished, their very 
food reduced in quantity and quality. 
They feel that this is partly due to a 
fumbling, an incompetence, which 
revolts their precise and capable souls. 
They begin to think, also, that the 
new power desires to destroy them, 
in favor of its own particular dis- 
covery, ‘the masses,’ and that, in fact, 
it hates their guts . . .” 

This somber sense of crushing so- 
cial as well as economic pressure is 
typical. No summary of the current 
British press, however, could justly 
omit the humor—some conscious, some 
accidental. For the former, The Econ- 
omist printed a perfectly deadpan 
article saying that governments had 
missed a chance in not making the 
cigarette the basis of international 
currency as the successor to discredited 
gold or silver. It concluded: “The 
Elizabethans set out to find the treas- 
ures of the New World. The one dis- 
covery of theirs to last longest is a 
weed. If our future historian wishes 
to moralize, as well he may, what a 
theme awaits his pen.” 





The most brilliant flash of uncon- 
scious humor during this period of the 
economic debate was in a little column 
of The Manchester Guardian called 
A Country Diary. On April 3, when 
the main columns were ringing with 
grave alarums, the rural diarist began 
his piece: “The whole country is a 
Slough of Despond. It is not so much 
what one would call wet as rotten 
with wet, and it rarely stops raining. 
Conditions for lambs are awful.” 
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Fishermen’s Wharf, San Francisco 


You’ll come to San Francisco with 
your adventures chosen in advance 
(save for pleasant surprises) if you 
send for this wise little guidebook. 


Honest and factual, it tells you by 
name the best places to dine, dance, 
shop, etc. It is packed with things you 
want to know about Chinatown, Gold- 
en Gate Park, Fishermen’s Wharf... 
the cable cars, mighty bridges, hotels, 
bits of this city’s history. 


It has chapters about Monterey, Red- 
wood Empire, Yosemite National Park, 
749er Gold Rush country—all of 
Northern California’s rich vacation- 
land. Facts to plan with. 


112 pages, in blue paper cover, with 
photos and map of California. It de- 
serves a place in your library. 


Send the coupon with 10¢ in coin to 
cover handling costs. Mail it today. 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 604, 
703 Market St., San Francisco 3, California. 
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ONTARIO: Denizen Gouzenko 


Igor Gouzenko, former Russian Em- 
bassy clerk in Ottawa and chief witness 
in Canada’s espionage trials, won another 
reward last week to add to the $100-a- 
month life annuity recently donated by 
an Ottawa benefactor (NEWSWEEK, 
March 31). For the first time in Canadian 
history, the federal Cabinet dusted off 
an ancient royal prerogative known as 
“Jetters patent of denization,” and de- 
clared Gouzenko a British subject. (Deni- 
zenship, a middle state between the status 
of an alien and a native-born or natural- 
ized citizen, apparently originated as a 
Roman gift to conquered peoples. In the 
United States, this civil condition exists 
only in South Carolina. ) 

Meanwhile, Gour2nko’s journalistic en- 
terprise got him into hot water. The 
Toronto Star disproved and denounced 
as “scandalous” his charge in The New 
World, a picture magazine, that wartime 
Canadian Aid to Russia funds had been 
used to pay for Russian espionage in 
Canada. The Ottawa Citizen recalled 
Dryden’s sly, seventeenth-century dig at 
the turncoat Duke of Buckingham: 
“_.. in the course of one revolving moon 
[he] was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and 
buffoon.” 


GEOLOGY: Plant Prospectors 


Since 1945, Dr. Harry V. Warren, 
baldish, jovial professor of geology at the 
University of British Columbia, has been 
experimenting with a novel method of 
prospecting: He locates minerals by 
studying plant life. This summer, War- 
ren’s geochemical process will be given 
its first large-scale, practical test.<If it 


works, it may effect an important alliance _ 


of mining, forestry, and agriculture. 
Warren’s interest in the relationship 


Acme 
Vandenberg and neighbors*: He wants Canada to come in with the Americas 


between plant life and geology was 
evoked by stray observations made by 
geologists in the last 50 years. Aided by 
scholarships and grants, Warren and his 
associates have concluded some promis- 
ing experiments. At Britannia Beach, a 
copper-mining town on the B.C. coast 
north of Vancouver, they found that 
plants contained 583 parts of copper per 
million parts, compared with an average 
copper content of 14 parts per million in 
plants in other areas. In the Kimberley 
zinc-mining district, plant growth showed 
255 zinc parts per million, compared 
with 37 parts in relatively zinc-free areas. 

Warren’s geochemistry may some day 
effect savings in mineral prospecting, for 
it would eliminate digging down through 
deep layers of topsoil. It interests agricul- 
turists because some cattle diseases are 
believed to result from cobalt or copper 
in plants which the cattle eat. And for- 
estry men would like to know how the 
presence of minerals affects tree growth. 


~—_ 


HEMISPHERE: Union Soon? 


Characters: One reluctant maiden; 
21 fitful suitors. 

Script: Boys chase girl; girl flirts. 

Question: Will the girl accept, if she 
is asked? 

Answer: Maybe. 


In similar terms, Lester B. (Mike) 
Pearson, Canadian Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs and former 
Canadian Ambassador to the United 
States, last month explained in New 
York the current status of Canada’s er- 
ratic, 37-year romance with the Pan 
American Union. 

Pearson’s analogy was a frank state- 





*Dr. Antonio Rocha, Colombia, chairman of the 
Pan American Union governing board (left) and Dr. 
Pedro de Alba of Mexico, acting director. 


ment of an odd situation. When the first 
Pan American conference was called in 
1889 and subsequently founded the 
Union of American Republics (now 
popularly known as the Pan American 
Union), Canada was still virtually a 
British colony in its foreign relations. The 
Dominion was not invited to attend, al- 
though invitations were issued to Brazil 
and Hawaii, both then monarchies. 

Today, Canada is still the only one of 
22 American states not a member of the 
PAU, In its early years, several nations— 
and chiefly the United States—opposed 
Canada’s entry because they feared it 
would give Britain “a finger in the Pan 
American pie.” Much of this opposition 
petered out as Canada gradually won 
more independence from Britain. In 
1910, when the Union’s handsome build- 
ing was opened in Washington, 22 Do- 
minican mahogany chairs were made for 
the 9- by 20-foot conference table in 
the ornate, cream-and-gold board room. 
(The chair made for Canada is kept in 
a basement storeroom. ) 

Nevertheless, the United States still did 
not want Canada to join. At the Monte- 
video conference in 1933, United States 
delegate Sophonisba Breckinridge, Chi- 
cago sociologist, forgot her instructions 
and voted in committee for Canada’s 
entry. Spruille Braden, a fellow delegate 
and now Assistant Secretary of State, 
promptly had the vote expunged. 

But the second world war drew Can- 
ada closer into the Pan American orbit. 
The Ogdensburg agreement in 1940 
made Canada and the United States part- 
ners in the defense of North America. 
Also, for the first time, Canada had to 
seek Latin American trade on a large 
scale to obtain sorely needed United 
States dollars. 

Too Coy? Canadians began to realize 
that they must share with the other 
American countries the special problems 
of the Western Hemisphere. It also be- 
came quite clear to the United States 
that Canada’s ties to Britain, apart from 
the symbol of the crown, were now main- 
ly economic and sentimental. 

In 1945 and again a few weeks. ago, 
Washington asked Ottawa if Canada 
would accept a formal bid to join the 
PAU. Each time, the Canadian govern- 
ment demurred. Last week, a third offer, 
this time without State Department sanc- 
tion, was made by Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. At the Washington 
celebration of the PAU’s 57th birthday, 
Vandenberg urged Canada to complete 
“our continental brotherhood from the 
Arctic Circle to Cape Horn.” 

His plea was obviously timed in the 
hope that Canada might accept a formal 
proposal from the PAU at the conference 
in Bogota, Colombia, next December. 
Ottawa declined immediate comment. 
But The Montreal Star summed up 
growing Canadian impatience: “The 


Union and Canada have been courting 
rather too coyly.” 
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One hundred and thirty-seven years have passed since Abraham Overholt 
created the whiskey that bears his name. But the monument that 
perpetuates his distilling integrity still exists in Old Overholt. It has the 
same rich, robust taste of the grain — the same deep, inviting, amber 
color — that endeared it to past generations. And it is still being made on 
the same site in a modern plant which evolved from the little old log 
cabin distillery beside the Youghiogheny River. When you try it, you 
will agree that none other can take the place of this good, straight 


five-year-old rye whiskey — skilfully made and properly aged. 


Over the years with 


Old Overthole 


ITS GOOD TASTE ALWAYS STANDS OUT 


National Distillers Products 
Corporation, New York 
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for precast hollow-concrete units 


Flexicore Hose 












































“Why pour concrete floors in 
place?” an engineer asked himself 
one day. Couldn’t precast hollow 
slabs be formed long enough to 
reach from sill to sill and laid in 
rows to make floors, roofs and even 
walls of homes and factories? Such 
slabs would be lighter in weight 
and easier to install, speeding up 
building. 


The big problem was — how to 
mold hollow cores in such long 
slabs. Metal forms were tried but 
they proved impossible to extricate 
after the concrete set. Then the 
engineer thought of using a pneu- 
matic rubber form that could be de- 
flated for easy extraction, and sent 
for the G.T.M. — Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. 


It sounded simple — but the 


GOOD, 


G.T.M.’s analysis proved no ordi- 
nary rubber tube would do. To 
function properly it must be built 
like a hose, with a carcass strong 
enough to hold the required pres- 
sure, yet flexible enough to -permit 
a uniform expansion of 30% in di- 
ameter when inflated—a “muscular” 
hose that would contract back to 
normal when deflated. 


The answer was a new construc- 
tion developed out of the G.T.M.’s 
long experience in hose design — a 
special horizontally braided carcass 
that permits the hose to “swell up 
its chest.” When inflated it shortens 
in length and expands in diameter 
to form the core; on deflation it 
shrinks and lengthens out again — 
a double action that breaks any 
bond between hose and concrete, 


permitting quick removal. 


Today flexicore hose, as this pat- 
ented development is known, is 


' being widely used in precasting hol- 


low concrete floor, roof and wall 
slabs in lengths up to 221, feet, also 
conduits, curbing, piling and many 
similar uses where strength with 
lightness is desired. The hose was 
proved exceptionally long-lived in 
this rugged service. 


What's your hose need? You may 
not need a hose like this, but the 
G.T.M. offers you the same built- 
for-the-job efficiency in all types of 
hose for handling steam, air, water, 
oils, acids, paints and other liquids. 
To consult the G.T.M., write: 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 


Angeles 54, California. 
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Choose from 5 sizes of pick-up trucks on 4 wheelbases: 
116”, 120”,133”and 135”. Available in6/’, 7'2’and 9’ bodies. 


Thirteen types and sizes of stake trucks on 8 wheelbases... 72’, 
9’, 12’ and 14’ bodies. Gross weight capacities up to 16,500 Ibs. 






Dump truck units available for maximum 
gross weight loads up to 23,000 Ibs. Cab- 
Over-Engine or conventional cab models. 


Panel trucks: 116” w.b., 710” body 
with 148 cu.-ft. capacity and 133” w.b., 
9110” body with 192 cu.-ft. capacity. 


175 BASIC %o6-Kaied CHASSIS MODELS 


, : 4 - . s * “2 ee e . ‘ Tractors in 14 conventional cab models to accommodate 
, ‘ks yay y ; a . 
Whenever you buy trucks, it will pay you to remember Only Wieetlinarn grein walaelallien Wildiin pie tee te. 


Dodge Builds ‘Job-Rated’ Trucks.” 


From a range of 175 ‘‘Job-Rated” chassis models, your Dodge dealer 
has the engineering data to select the right truck to fit your job, save 
you money. 


You simply tell your Dodge dealer what loads you haul, and he’ll 
specify the right capacity. Tell him the type and size body you want, 


and he'll specify the right wheelbase for correct load distribution. 
Tell him your grade and speed requirements, and he'll specify the ° “led 


right rear axle and gear ratio. All other units such as engine, clutch, 


transmission, springs and brakes will be “Job-Rated” for top perform- 
ance with your loads over your roads. 


For maximum economy of operation—for long-lasting dependability— 
get the one truck that best fits your job... the right Dodge FIT THE JOB! 
“‘Job-Rated” truck! Ny ae Re) Ce] 3 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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ARGENTINA: ‘God in School 


Most of the men who wrote the Argen- 
tine constitution of 1853 were Catholics. 
But they decided that lay education 
would not hurt the church, and that it 
was necessary to safeguard the country’s 
democratic institutions. So the constitu- 
tion guaranteed freedom of religion and 
equality of sects. The Argentine public- 
school system, one of the best in the 
Americas, was set up on a lay basis. 

But ensenanza religiosa (religious in- 
struction) was one of the basic planks in 
Juan D. Perén’s platform. Nationalist 
groups adopted it as a slogan, and the 
Catholic Church gave it strong backing. 
For months, signs and posters in the 
streets of Buenos Aires demanded “God 
in the Schools” and “Christ for the Chil- 
dren.” On March 6 a two-thirds majority 
of the Perdn-controlled Chamber of 
Deputies moved to take up a proposed 
law to make religious instruction in the 
schools compulsory. 

For a week the debate raged. The 
Peronistas cited such historic figures as 
San Martin, Irigoyen, Alvear, and Bishop 
Miguel de Andrea as being on their side. 
Bishop de Andrea, liberal Catholic lead- 
er, was the only one of these still living. 


From his summer home at Mar del Plata, 
he heatedly repudiated the Peronistas. 
Their claim of his support, he said, was 
both “unfounded and offensive.” 


On the morning of March 14, after an 
all-night session, a sleepy Peronista ma- 
jority passed the bill. The Senator who 
introduced it into the upper house said: 
“T regret, Mr. President, that the parlia- 
mentary procedure allowed to this law 
keeps me from exposing its solid philo- 
sophical and pedagogical foundations. In 
my concept it will constitute the essence 
of the new Argentina.” On April 17 the 
law was passed unanimously by the Sen- 
ate. To get around the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of religion, the new 
law provides that students whose fathers 
manifest “express opposition” may sub- 
stitute classes in “moral instruction.” 


or 


BRAZIL: Red Checks 


President Eurico Gaspar Dutra won a 
battle and lost one last week in his cam- 
paign against the Brazilian Communist 
party, one of the largest in Latin America. 

The victory: He suspended the Com- 
munist Youth Union for six months and 
ordered the Attorney General to seek its 
dissolution. The Youth Union, which 
works through student organizations and 
sports clubs, seeks to erect an “ideologi- 
cal barrier” against the Western Powers, 
or “imperialistic octopi.” A recent mes- 
sage to Brazilian young people said: . “It 
is up to us to make great efforts for the 
unification of youth, which could and 


should be a living tie among our peoples, 
in the face of the new program of the 
war industries which, through the Tru- 
man plan, threaten the peace and inde- 
pendence of our countries.” 

The defeat: On April 17 the Supreme 
Electoral Tribunal postponed indefinitely 
its ruling on the Attorney General’s re- 
quest that the Communist party itself be 
outlawed. 

Undiscouraged by the government’s 
offensive, a Communist deputy launched 
a campaign to boycott United States 
goods. “The Americans,” he charged, “are 
dumping their products here to seize the 
market, but once they have it prices will 
be raised. What the Yankee imperialists 
are working for and what Wall Street 
‘desires is to kill our national industry.” 

Meanwhile, the Communists lost one 
of their favorite weapons against “Yankee 
imperialism.” On April 14 the Brazilian 
Foreign Office acknowledged officially 
the withdrawal of the last of the United 
States troops which served on Brazilian 
soil during the war. 


“er 


CHILE: Red for Exit 


President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla of 
Chile is no Communist, but he owed his 
election in 1946 to the Communists, Their 
comparatively small vote was large 
enough to decide a close race in his favor. 


Their reward: three seats in the Cabinet. 
The alliance between the moderate 


Gonzalez and his moderate Radical and 
Liberal supporters on the one side and 
the Communists on the other was a shaky 
one. A trend to the right in the April 
municipal elections was the first indica- 
tion of what was going to happen. Last 
week it happened: The Communist Min- 
isters resigned. : 

The crisis began on April 14 when the 
government, over a nationwide radio 
hookup, charged that the Socialist leader 
Oscar Schnake had urged the Argentine 
Government not to ratify the pending 
Argentine-Chilean economic agreement 
while there were Communists in the 
Chilean Government. “Pure fantasy,” 
Schnake called the charge. But he added: 
“Tf I had been asked what I thought about 
the treaty I probably would have said 
much the same thing as the government 
alleges I said.” 

Picking up Schnake’s anti-Communist 
cue, the three Liberal members of the 
hodgepodge Cabinet resigned the next 
night. The six Radical Ministers followed 
them out at dawn on April 16, and the 
three Communist Ministers, bowing to the 
inevitable, resigned at noon. 

Gonzalez Videla expressed conven- 
tional regrets. He sincerely believed, he 
said, that the Liberal-Radical-Communist 
combination was the “most convenient to 
facilitate the administration of the coun- 
try at the present time.” But he quickly 
named a new Cabinet composed of eleven 
middle-of-the-road Radicals and one 
Democrat. The moderately conservative 
Liberals pledged the President their sup- 
port. South America’s first experiment 
with a semi-Red government had lasted 
for five months and thirteen days. 




















nternational 


Spoils of War: President Higinio Morinigo of Paraguay inspects young rebel 
sailors of the river fleet captured in the inactive but still undecided civil war. 
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Unemployed: 
Nancy LILIEN- 
THAL, 22, daughter 
of the head of the 
Atomic Energy 
Commission, quit 
her job in the Labor 
Department at her 
father’s request. He 
“thinks one of us 
working for the 
government is 
enough,” she ex- 
plained. Rep. Fred 
Busbey, Illinois Re- 
publican, called 
Miss Lilienthal an 
active “pro-Com- 
munist.” She  re- 
plied: “Anyone at all sympathetic with 
labor unions is accused of being a 
Communist sympathizer today. I don’t 
think it is fair.” 





, Associated Press 


Nancy Lilienthal 


Honors: Dr. Enrico FERMI, atomic 
physicist, and Str RoBert Rosinson, 
chemistry professor at Oxford University, 
received Franklin Medals, highest award 
of the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, 
and a coveted scientific honor. Fermi was 
cited for opening up “a vast new field of 
research” in the practical use of atomic 
energy. Robinson was honored for his 
work in organic chemistry. 


Married: The Hon. RicHarp Woon, 27, 
youngest son of the Earl of Halifax, 
former ambassador to the United States, 
and Diana KELLETT, 20, only daughter 
of the late Col. E. O. Kellett, M.P., and 
the Hon. Mrs. William McGowan; in 
London, April 15. The bridegroom lost 
both legs in the recent war. 


Suit: CHaRLEs CHAPLIN, movie actor, 
was sued for $6,450,000 by Konrad 
Bercovici, writer, who claims he supplied 
the idea for Chaplin’s movie, “The Great 
Dictator.” According to Bercovici, he 
wrote a satirical scenario about Hitler 
which Chaplin rejected, but later used 
as a basis for the film. 


Search: In Paris, Sonja HENiE, the skat- 
er, said she was stripped and searched 
by “a lady customs agent with a small 
mustache.” Two undeclared $100 bills 
were found and confiscated. “It was just 
mad money I have carried for years,” 
Miss Henie explained. “I had forgotten 
all about it.” 


Fortune: Henry Forp, founder of the 
Ford Motor Co., left an estate which 
could not be evaluated at once; estimates 
ranged from $200,000,000 to $700,000,- 
000. Most of it went to the tax-free Ford 
Foundation, making it probably the rich- 
est philanthropic institution in the world. 
The rest, including control of the Ford 
Motor Co., was left to his son Edsel’s 
widow and her four children. The elder 
Ford’s widow had been provided for in 
his lifetime. 


Divorced: Lina BAsQueETTE, star of the 
silent films, and her fourth husband, 
EVELYN MOLLinson, British actor; in Las 
Vegas, April 18. Married in 1938, Miss 
Basquette said she had not heard from 
Mollison since he returned to England in 
1940. Although her first husband, Sam 
Warner, died twenty years ago, the one- 
time actress is now threatening to sue for 
a $15,000,000 share in Warner Bros. 
studio. She says it’s due her under the 
California community property law. 





The Hon. Richard Wood leaves Westminster Abbey with his bride 


Record: Mitton 
REYNOLDS, 54, ball- 
point pen manufac- 
turer, flew around 
the world in his 
A-26 Bombshell in 
78 hours and 55 
minutes, breaking 
Howard Hughes’s 
1938 record by 12 
hours, and cover- 
ing 5,480 more 
miles. His pilot, 
Capt. William 
Odom of Roslyn, 
L. I., flew’ the 
whole distance 
without sleep, ex- 
cept for a few cat- 
naps, and set a transatlantic record of 
5 hours and 16 minutes. Reynolds, who 
had to lose 30 pounds to get through the 
tiny cabin door, acted as navigator; T. 
Carroll Sallee of Dallas, Texas, was flight 
engineer. “I would not make the trip 
again for $100,000,000,” Reynolds said. 


Milt Reynolds rests 


Surprise: Quite unexpectedly, President 
Truman walked in on former Secretary 


. of State CorpeLL Hutu at Bethesda 


(Md.) Navy Medical Center, and awarded 
him the Medal of Merit with Oak Leaf 
Cluster. While Hull sat in his bathrobe 
in a sunroom, the President read two ci- 
tations praising him for outstanding serv- 
ice before and during the second world 
war. “I am overwhelmed, Mr. President,” 
Hull said faintly. He has been a patient 
at the hospital since he resigned in 1944. 


Shift: ARCHIBALD MacLeisu, poet, re- 
signed from the executive council of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization to devote more 
time to his writing. His successor is Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, brother of the Army 
Chief of Staff and president of Kansas 
State College. Eisenhower is also presi- 
dent of the UNESCO national commis- 
sion in the United States. 


Died: BENNy Leonarp, 51, former light- 
weight champion; while refereeing a 
bout, in New York, April 18. Leonard, an 
extremely skillful boxer, boasted that his 
hair was never mussed during a bout. He 
held the lightweight title from 1917 until 
he retired in 1925. Later he made a brief 
comeback in the welterweight class. 

Stmon I. Patino, 82, Bolivian tin king 
and one of the world’s richest men; in 
Buenos Aires, April 20. Half-Indian, half- 
Spanish, Patifio was a poor prospector 
who became a Croesus almost overnight 
after he first struck tin. He served as am- 
bassador to France for many years, and 
saw three of his children married to 
royalty. He was believed to have financed 
the bloody Gran Chaco war between 
Paraguay and Bolivia. 

Kinc Curistian X of Denmark, 76, 
in Copenhagen, April 20 (see page 47). 
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Hypoid Gearing is here! ... in new 
Timken “3 for 1” Axles! 


Not in just one or two new axles, but in 
a complete new line of Advanced-Related 
Design—in a complete range of capacities! 


In each capacity you get a choice of the 
three final drives shown below, each inter- 
changeable with the others in the same 
axle housing—using the same azle shafts. 


Now—there is absolutely no reason why 
every truck owner can not have the right 
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New Alphabet Series of Timken “3 for 1” Axles featuring 
Hypoid Gearing for all medium, light-heavy, and heavy-duty 
vehicles. GVW ratings from 14,500 to 33,000 lbs. GCW ratings 
from 29,500 to 58,000 Ibs. 
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axle and right final drive for the job. Now 
—every truck from medium to heavy-duty 
capacity can have the proved economy, 
durability and dependability of Timken 
Hypoid “Hy-Performance” Gearing. 

To be certain of these advantages, ask 
about the axles when you buy trucks. 
Specify Timken “3 for 1,” the newest and. 
most modern line of axles in the industry! 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. «© DETROIT 32, MICH. 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION e OSHKOSH, WIS. 
TIMKEN AXLE BRAKE DIVISION e DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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light-heavy and heavy-duty requirements. 


axle housing using the same axle shafts. 


3 Wide range of optional final drive gear ratios. 


Two-Speed Hypoid-Helical 
Double-Reduction* _ 


Seven new related series of axles providing 
a complete range of capacities for all medium, 


Three optional types of final drive in each 
capacity, each interchangeable in the same 


New Advanced-Related Design, with exclusive 
Timken Hypoid “Hy-Performance” Gearing 
throughout the entire line. 
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The Power of Inheritance 


Twenty-five years ago, a group of 
American psychologists and _ biologists 
conducted a successful offensive against 
the hitherto accepted belief that inherited 
patterns of behavior existed in man and 
animals. As head spokesman for the anti- 
instinct movement, the vigorous Dr. John 
B. Watson, in his book “Behaviorism” 
(1924), claimed: “There is no such thing 
as an inheritance of capacity, talent, tem- 
perament, mental constitution, and char- 
acteristics. Everything we have been in 
the habit of calling an ‘instinct’ . . . be- 
longs to man’s learned behavior.” 

The result of the behavioristic move- 
ment was to all but purge the term “in- 
stinct” from the psychological vocabulary. 
“What man learns after birth,” chorused 
the environment enthusiasts, “is what 
man is.” 

It came as a surprise therefore last 
week when five of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished psychologists deftly swung 
back to the importance of heredity in de- 
termining human behavior. Armed with 
carefully documented papers, each based 
on a separately conducted research pro- 
gram, these scientists appeared at a meet- 
ing of the exclusive (60-member) So- 
ciety of Experimental Psychology at 
Princeton University. Not one called en- 
vironmental factors of primary signifi- 
cance in shaping the psychological char- 
acter of the individual. All emphasized 
the power of inheritance, particularly in 
forming a “society in which men every- 
where may live peacefully in a world of 
interdependent cultures.” 

Prenatal Patterns: Apparently it is 
man’s lack of stereotyped forms of easily 
recognized external behavior that led the 
behaviorists to deny heredity’s influence. 
In his succinct summary of the Prince- 
ton addresses, Dr. W. S. Hunter of Brown 
University put it this way: 

“If man periodically manifested an 
elaborate, unlearned courtship and mating 
ritual, if the human female came into heat 
at stated intervals and then performed a 
fairly fixed pattern of behavior, if man 
did not need to learn to build houses, 
and. yet [like the birds] did build them 
periodically and always essentially to the 
same plan, then there would be only a 
few recalcitrant souls to deny the direct 
role of heredity.” 

But man’s evolutionary development 
did not proceed through the centuries by 
merely continuing the type of behavior 
found in lower animals. Today he is large- 
ly freed from a dependence upon directly 
inherited, observable behavior patterns, 
except for those which control the most 
important human urges: reflex responses, 
emotions, drives, and certain general ca- 
pacities. 

These powerful inherited instincts re- 
main, and it was from prolonged studies 
of the part they play in the early growth 
of human behavior that Dr. Leonard 
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‘John Wiley & Sons. Inc.) 
Stimulate any of the ticklish X-marked 
zones in a guinea pig fetus and it will 
twitch, then try to escape the stimulus 


Carmichael, president of Tufts University, 
found practical evidence that “human 
nature is nine-tenths inborn and _ one- 
tenth acquired.” 

Growth of the Embryo: Obviously, 
the unborn child cannot tell the scientist 
what his experiences are by use of words. 
And living human fetal material is avail- 
able for laboratory study only when preg- 
nancy has been interrupted to save a 
mother’s life. This means that almost al- 
ways the anesthetic given the mother has 
spread through the blood stream and 
drugged the fetus, or that the circulatory 
blood supply from the placenta is cut off. 

So Dr. Carmichael and his Tufts asso- 
ciates have fallen back on unborn cats, 
guinea pigs, and other animals for their 
fascinating studies of prenatal mental 
and physical life. These fetal organisms 
are kept in a constant-temperature bath 
which cleverly simulates their natural 
prenatal state. In this advantageous set- 
ting, it is possible for the investigators to 
study the whole period of embryonic 
growth and to record: fetal reactions by a 
camera placed above the testing chamber. 

Guinea-pig responses are amazingly 
specific. A few days before birth, the 
fetus is a living, integrated system with 
a full-fledged nervous system and a 


strong set of muscles. It is capable of 
many instinct-born reactions which, to 
Dr. Carmichael, “must be thought of as 
the onset of the mind of the growing in- 
dividual . . . purposeful and end-seeking.” 

What a Guinea Pig Knows: For ex- 
ample, if you scratch a guinea-pig fetus 
just below the ear, there will be a defi- 
nite ear reflex twitch. Repeat the tickling 
stimulus, or prolong it, and the paw on 
the same side will almost invariably be 
raised to brush the stimulus away. If the 
tickling keeps on, the fetus will twist its 
whole head and trunk, bringing almost 


- every muscle into action. 


“There is no evidence that any of this 
behavior is learned,” Dr. Carmichael said. 
Nor will the birth of the guinea pig sud- 
denly alter its basic pattern. “These pat- 
terns were growing before birth and con- 
tinue to grow after,” he concluded. 

The other speakers at the Princeton 
heredity symposium were: 

@ Dr. Karl S. Lashley of the Yerkes Lab- 
oratories of Primate Biology and Harvard 
University, whose studies of structural 
variations in the nervous system in rela- 
tion to behavior have convinced him that 
behavior patterns are as rigorously deter- 
mined by heredity as is the body structure. 
@ Dr. Clifford T. Morgan of Johns Hop- 
kins University, who claimed that-man’s 
hoarding instinct (ranging from stamp 
collecting to the hoarding of fuel and 
food) is a primitive response, unlearned 
and unrational, touched off and sustained 
by anxieties and frustrations which have 
little to do with preparation for the future. 
@ Dr. Frank A. Beach, Yale psychologist, 
whose studies of mating behavior in mam- 
mals reaffirm the scientific theory that en- 
vironment, or experience, as it affects 
man’s cortical capacity to modify the 
responses of the lower brain center, is 
but a thin evolutionary veneer that covers 
the relatively inflexible inherited patterns 
of animal courtship and mating. 

@ Dr. Calvin P. Stone, Stanford Univer- 
sity psychologist, who has _ successfully 
traced inherited behavior traits in differ- 
ent breeds of. dogs, in broods of laying 
hens, and in migratory song sparrows. 


A Multip!e Child’s Chance 


Precise scientific odds confirm that the 
child born singly has a better chance to 
live than one of a multiple birth. 

Following a fourteen-year study of 
United States birth records, Dr. Herluf 
H. Strandskov and Doris Ondina of the 
University of Chicago reported these sur- 
vival risks last week in the American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology: single 
babies, 28 to 1; twins, 12 to 1; triplets, 
6 to 1; quadruplets, 4 to 1. The poorer 
chance of the multiple child was laid to 
(1) crowded uterine conditions, (2) the 
common placenta which feeds all the in- 
fants, and (3) the probability of prema- 
ture delivery. 
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Drugs in Teams 


Combinations of chemotherapeutic agents, 
far more effective than any single such chem- 
ical, are being used with such increasing fre- 
quency that before long, the use at any time 
of a single agent will be a rarity. 


To bolster this statement, made last 
week at the American Chemical Society 
meeting in Atlantic City, Dr. Gustav J. 
Martin of the National Drug Co., Phila- 
delphia, declared that penicillin alone 
can never be as effective as a sulfona- 
mide-penicillin mixture; that a combina- 
tion of arsphenamine and penicillin is 
infinitely more powerful than the simple 
arsenical; and that sulfonamide has a 
1,000 per cent lethal rise when it is 
used with another drug called 9-amino- 
acridine. 

The common attack with several germ 
killers, once regarded with disfavor by 
the medical profession, was compared by 
Dr. Martin to the use on the -football 
field of the blocking and running back. 
“The man carrying the ball would not 
get very far if it were not for the fact 
that the blocking back takes out the 
would-be tacklers,” he pointed out. 

For example, in the sulfonamide-acri- 
dine mixture, the running back is the 
sulfa drug; the blocking back, the 9-ami- 
noacridine. “The tackler is a chemical 
called purine,” Martin said. “The 9-ami- 
noacridine blocks out the purine and per- 
mits the sulfonamide to run for a touch- 
down. In other words, the acridine makes 
it possible for the sulfonamide to deliver 
the knockout blow to the bacteria.” 

Other important developments in me- 
dicinal chemistry, reported at Atlantic 
City, were: 
€ Nine new drugs that completely con- 
trol: hyperthyroidism, or toxic goiter, a 
condition that has almost always been 
treated by surgery. Named in order of 
decreasing usefulness by Dr. Thomas H. 
McGavack of the New York Medical Col- 
lege, the compounds are propylthiouracil, 
ethylthiouracil, methylthiouracil, thioura- 
cil, _ thiobarbital, 
aminothiozole, thiourea, and diethylthio- 
urea. Propylthiouracil, a mixture of sul- 
phur, nitrogen, carbon, and hydrogen, 
has excellent curative effects, but can be 
used only under a doctor's supervision. 
Diethylthiourea is as yet too toxic for 
human use. 


@ A new group of sedatives, closely re- 
lated to the common barbiturates. De- 
scribed as azamolonic esters by their 
discoverers, Dr. L. G. R. Thompkins of 
Baytown, Texas, and Prof. Edward Deg- 
ering of Purdue University, the drugs are 
also akin to urethan, a chemical long 
known to have a sleep-producing effect. 


€ A synthetic cousin of marihuana, 
chemically similar to tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol. Seventy times as powerful as the 
natural narcotic, the new drug was an- 
nounced by Prof. Roger Adams and his 


tetramethylthiourea, © 





toxic and that it can temporarily halt 
voluntary muscle action, scientists be- 
lieve it will have important medical use. 


€ Acrylophenone, a new synthetic chem- 
ical with many of the germ-killing prop- 
erties of penicillin, reported by Dr. 
Merritt C. Fernald and his associates of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. While highly efficient as an 
antibiotic, it is still too toxic for human 
use. 


€ Allylglycine, a chemical compound 
which stops the growth of bacteria by 
shutting off their food supply, discovered 
by Dr. Karl Dittmer and other scientists 
at the University of Colorado. The new 
drug is similar to cysteine, one of the 
common amino acids necessary for bac- 
terial growth. When allylglycine is pres- 
ent, it penetrates the bacteria and crowds 
into the chemical space that should be 
occupied by cysteine. Deprived of cys- 
teine, the bacteria die. 


Irradiated Asthma 


Because of the shortage of hospital 
beds in 1940-41, many Baltimore chil- 
dren in need of surgery for bad tonsils 
and adenoids were sent instead to the 
Radon Clinic at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
for irradiation of the nasopharynx (the 
region behind the soft palate). To the 
surprise of attending doctors, the simple 
application of radium decreased the se- 
verity and frequency of asthmatic attacks 
in the boys and girls so afflicted. Several 
were completely cured. 

Last week three Johns Hopkins doctors, 
Arthur T. Ward Jr., Samuel Living$ton, 
and Dean A. Moffat, made their first for- 
mal report on the radium-asthma study. 
Of 34 children so treated, fifteen were 
cured of their attacks and another eight 
were greatly relieved. Good results were 
also had with hundreds of other young 
patients whose cases were not reported 
in detail. 
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Steady Hands: Last September Charlene Fisk, 5-year-old daughter of a Sparta, 





Mich., farmer, lost both arms in a mowing machine. Last week—barely eight 
months later—she was threading needles and begging to help with household 
chores. Here she demonstrates her proficiency with her new steel “hands.” 


colleagues of the University of Illinois. 
Since animal tests show that it is non- 
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for mellow moments 


We’d like to plant these few thoughts 
with you today— 

Hamm’s is the smooth and mellow beer 
preferred by millions for their mellow 
moments. It’s been this way for 82 years. 
And this is the year—this is the day—to 
order Hamm’s smooth and mellow beer. 


THEO. HAMM BREWING CO., ST. PAUL 1, MINNe 
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Associate . . ress 
Oppenheimer: He will “boss” Einstein 


Up With Oppy 


To physicists the name “Oppy” inspires 
a clear mental picture of a tall, slender 
man with bright blue eyes, a crooked 
smile, and an engaging modesty. He is 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, professor at 
the University of California and known to 
the public since the war as “the man who 
made the bomb.” As director of the Los 
Alamos laboratories, Oppenheimer built 
up a secret-desert installation and mar- 
shaled some of the world’s most brilliant 
minds to design the instruments of atomic 
explosion. Then, for many a _ postwar 
month, he sat in the high councils of 
Washington on atom-bomb policy. 

Last January Oppy reverted to his pre- 
war role. His was the featured address at 
the New York meeting of the American 
Physical Society. Not all the scientists who 
filled Columbia University’s largest audi- 
torium could follow his reasoning on 
“Creation and Destruction of Mesons,” 
presenting a new theory of cosmic rays. 
But they were glad to see Oppenheimer 
back at peacetime research. 

But last week Oppenheimer the physi- 
cist became Oppenheimer the administra- 
tor. The Institute for Advanced Study, at 
Princeton, N. J., announced his appoint- 
ment as its new director. He will take 
charge next October when Dr. Frank 
Aydelotte retires at the age of 67. 

Swami or Dynamo? By comparison 
with his predecessor, Oppenheimer, 43 on 
April 22, is a young man. Yet in the funda- 
mental, imaginative field of theoretical 
physics, some of the most revolutionary 
accomplishments have been made by 
scientists in their 20s. What Oppenheimer 
brings to Princeton is a demonstrated abil- 
ity to inspire the work of others. At Cali- 
fornia and Los Alamos he seemed literally 
to hypnotize his collaborators into putting 
forth their best work, so much so that he 
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gained the admiring sobriquet of “swami.” 

The institute, which is not connected 
with Princeton University, was founded 
in 1930 to provide a haven for postdoc- 
toral researchers in varied fields of learn- 
ing. Jt includes among its members Albert 
Einstein, along with John Von Neumann, 
the world-famous mathematician, and 
many lesser known scholars of comparable 
brilliance. Oppenheimer’s new job may 
mean for him some relative quiet after his 
hectic years of airplane commuting among 
the atomic laboratories and government 
offices. But it is just as likely to mean an 
infusion of new dynamic energy in the 
quiet institute. 

The week’s academic news told of a 
promotion for another brilliant physicist. 
Although hardly known to the public, 
Julian Schwinger’s ideas have influenced 
top scientists ever since he was an under- 
graduate at Columbia. He got his Ph.D. 
there at 21 in 1939. Soon afterward he 
took up research under Professor Oppen- 
heimer at California. During the war he 
worked on both atomic energy and radar, 
and since 1945 he has carried on research 
in nuclear physics at Harvard. Last week 
Harvard announced his promotion to a 
full professorship at the age of 29—mak- 
ing him one of the youngest men in the 
university's history to hold such a post. 


os 


Crusoes of Chemistry 


How would Robinson Crusoe have 
made out in a Japanese prison camp? 
Marooned during the war in primitive 
surroundings, with a knowledge of mod- 
ern techniques but no tools, a group of 
Dutch scientists solved the problem of 
survival for themselves and 11,000 fellow 
prisoners. 

The story of their fantastic labor and 
ingenuity was told last week before a 
group of food chemists at the American 
Chemical Society’s annual meeting in At- 
lantic City by Dr. A. G. van Veen, a sur- 
vivor of the Japanese prison camp at 
Bandung, Java. The Japanese provided 
small amounts of raw rice and moist, 
putrid Asia flour, consisting of tapioca, 
corn, and soy meal. It was a diet calcu- 
lated to weaken the prisoners with in- 
digestion, nutritional edema, and vitamin- 
defieiency diseases, or eventually starve 
them to death. 

Life From Yeast: The few scientists 
in the camp decided that the salvation of 
all depended on the chemistry of living 
yeast. The Japanese at first would give 
them none, so they made solutions of 
their precious sugar and exposed it to the 
air. A few cells were trapped and tenderly 
cultured on slices of sweet potato. As the 
budding yeast multiplied, the prisoners 
fed to it all the nitrogenous materials, such 
as soybeans and spoiled fish, that they 
couldn’t eat themselves. As food, the 
yeast provided palatable protein and vita- 
mins. A special yeast was cultivated to 
make the flour edible by baking it into 
bread. 


One yeast by-product was alcohol, 
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which could in turn be made into vinegar. 
With those two solvents the chemists ex- 
tracted vitamin concentrates from indi- 
gestible grains. In addition, the alcohol 
converted many a hostile Japanese guard 
into a helpful Man Friday who smuggled 
in food and fuel. By the time of the Allied 
victory the prisoners had doubled their 
allotted diet, and the death rate was half 
that of a nearby camp whose inmates did 
not know how to help themselves. 

Dr. van Veen is now working with the 
UN Food and Agriculture Organization 
to help better the world’s nutrition. He 
told his Java story last week with no bit- 
terness and considerable humor, having 
just eaten a $3 luncheon with approxi- 
mately 1,000 calories of tomato juice, 
roast lamb, green peas, baked potato, 
salad, rolls, butter, cake, and coffee. 


oor 


Distaff Research 


Research as a career for women was 
highlighted by two items in the week’s 
news: 


€ Elisabeth M. Ackermann, 21, less than 
a year out of Seton Hill College, was 
named as co-inventor of a new plastic 
glue developed at the Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories and announced to 
the American Chemical Society. The 
glue, reported 10 to 15 per cent stronger 
than existing adhesives, is useful for 
fastening wood, cloth, leather, rubber, 














paper, and plastics. Miss Ackermann, a 
pretty blonde, dislikes nail polish and 
high heels. She leads a Girl Scout troop 
every Saturday and continues her chem- 
istry studies for a master’s degree in the 
evenings. 

@ Dr. Barbara McClintock, 44, received 
the $2,500 Achievement Award of the 
American Association of University 
Women for outstanding contributions to 
plant genetics, particularly in the breed- 
ing and hybridization of corn. She gradu- 
ated from Cornell in 1923, got her Ph.D. 
there four years later, studied in Cali- 
fornia, and taught in Missouri. Since 
1941 she has conducted full-time re- 
search at the Carnegie Institution labora- 
tory at Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y. Dr. 
McClintock’s listing in “American Men of 
Science” since 1944 has carried a star, in- 
dicating that she is rated among the 
1,000 most important scientists in the 
United States. 
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Lessons From History 


In the recesses of the Widener Library 
at Harvard is an office stacked with books 
and manuscripts in virtually every mod- 
ern and ancient language. It is the do- 
main of Dr. George Sarton, the world’s 
leading historian of science. 

In the days before the first world war, 
as a young student in Belgium, Sarton 
set out to write a book about how science 
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A pretty, 21-year-old chemist, Elisabeth M. Ackermann, helps invent new plastic glue 





developed. He thought it would take a 
few years, but he knows now, at 62, that 
the task of scholarship he undertook was 
more than one man’s lifework. 

The 2,090 pages of his monumental 
but modestly titled “Introduction to the 
History of Science,” published some 
twenty years ago, cover the story from 
“the dawn of Greek and Hebrew Knowl- 
edge,’ about the ninth century B.C., to 
the time of Roger Bacon in the thirteenth 
century after Christ. In his further re- 


search, he has still not emerged from the 
Middle Ages. 

But Sarton started something signifi- 
cant in science’s evaluation of itself and 
in the presentation of science by his- 
torians and educators. This week the Yale 
University Press published a book, “On 
Understanding Science,’ by President 
James Bryant Conant of Harvard.* In it 
Dr. Conant proposes a new approach in 
the teaching of science to the general 
student who does not expect to become a 
scientist. Science's methods and_pur- 
poses, its “tactics and strategy,” he says, 
can best be conveyed through the histori- 
cal approach. 

Science’s Story: So strong is Co- 
nant’s conviction on this point that he 
chose it as the subject of the Terry 
lectures which he gave last year at Yale. 
The book is based on those lectures. Next 
September, for the first time since he was 
elevated from a chemistry professorship 
in 1933, the university president will act 
as a schoolteacher. He will take the first 


semester of a new course in general edu-- 


cation: “The Growth of the Experimental 
Sciences.” 

~Conant’s book previews the course 
which he will teach—and which he hopes 
other universities will also provide. He 
has picked out a few trends in science 
on which there is enough historical data 
to provide a continuous story. One of 
them is the discovery that air has weight 
and pressure, and the accompanying de- 
velopment of vacuum pumps and inven- 
tion of the barometer. 


In Sarton’s Trail: On a fairly small 
scale, a trend toward this kind of teach- 
ing, and toward the historical research 
needed to provide its materials, is already 
under way. It is reflected in the fact that 
Sarton’s own undergraduate course at 
Harvard has grown from 50 students be- 
fore the war to 350 this year, while a 
few of his former graduate students 
have gone on to newly established pro- 
fessorships in the history of science at 
other universities. 

One of Sarton’s protégés, I. Bernard 
Cohen, did the case-history research for 
Conant’s book. But a lot of laborious dig- 
ging into forgotten manuscripts has yet 
to be done before the full dramatic story 
of science’s growth can be told in more 
mature terms than the apocryphal story 
about the falling apple that knocked the 


idea of gravity into Sir Isaac Newton’s 
head. 


*On UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE, By James Bryant 
Conant, 145 pages. Yale University Press. $2. 
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You’re treated to more than ordinary enjoyment on a Canadian National Rail 
Trail vacation. You ride on famous Canadian National trains. You enjoy un- 
excelled food and service. You may take your choice of the 4 vacations 
sketched below—or have your vacation designed to order just for you. Plan 
your Rail Trail vacation now. Write or visit any Canadian National Railw 


office listed below. 





oe 


1. JASPER PARK RAIL TRAIL VACATION — 3 days to 2 weeks in Jasper National Park— 2. GASPE RAiL TRAIL VACATION — a 5- to 14-day vacation takes you 
the showplace of the Canadian Rockies. Time for trail riding, golf, tennis, canoeing, through a land of quaint old-world charm. See Baie des Chaleurs, 
fishing in snow-capped mountain settings, motor drives through America’s largest Percé Rock, Bonaventure [sland Bird Sanctuary, Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Watch Gaspesian fishermen and handicraft workers. 


3. MARITIME PROVINCES RAIL TRAIL VACATION — 

in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick or Prince Edward 

Island. Take your choice—or see all three Provinces 

— two weeks would do it. A glorious seashore holi- 
day. Golf, swimming, fish- 
ing. Picturesque villages, 
beaches, unforgetable for- 
est and ocean scenery. 


4. CANADIAN CITIES RAIL TRAIL VACATIONS — fascinating days in historic, old- 
world Quebec (above), gay Montreal, Ottawa, the nation’s capital and Toronto, the 
“Queen City.” You can enjoy 4 to 14 days sightseeing and making new friends. 
Vacations Unlimited also include Maritime, Prairie and Pacific Coast cities. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED — Canadian National Railways Offices in the U. S. — Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Washington, D. C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. 
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Freedom of Dispute 


For its weekly luncheon in New York 
last week, the Overseas Press Club an- 
nounced simply that “Freedom of the 
News” would be the discussion topic. 
But members noted the invited speakers. 
One was William L. Shirer, author (“Ber- 
lin Diary”) and Columbia Broadcasting 
System commentator who last month re- 
signed in a huff when the network sought 
to change his broadcast period. The other 
was the man who ordered the change, 
Edward R. Murrow, a CBS vice presi- 
dent and himself a distinguished wartime 
newscaster. By noon the oak-paneled din- 
ing room of the Hotel Elysée was jammed 
with correspondents and editors who 
came to hear a top-level boss-employe 
dispute argued in public. 

Quietly and methodically Shirer 
charged CBS with breach of faith and 
public confidence in a man (himself) 


who had just won the 1946 Peabody ' 


Award as a commentator (NEWSWEEK, 
April 21). He intimated his “liberal 
views” were back of the decision to shift 
him from his 5:45 p.m. (EST) Sunday 
spot to a less favorable time. 

Murrow, in his best “This-is-London” 
baritone, began by congratulating Shirer 
on his recent honor. But, he continued 
airily, “I got a Peabody Award in 1944— 
a full three years after I had stopped do- 
ing my best broadcasting.” Bill Shirer, 
the CBS news chief stated flatly, was re- 
moved “to improve the entire CBS news 
analysis.” Neither CBS nor the sponsor 
had ever complained about Shirer’s “lib- 
eral views.” There was, however, some 
question about his neglecting his duties 
as a reporter. 

“Last fall CBS suggested Bill. take a 
trip around the country to sound out pre- 
election opinion,” Murrow _ reported. 
“Bill declined . . . For weeks in the sum- 
mer he did his broadcasts from Lake 
Placid. Whatever its other merits, Lake 
Placid could hardly be called an impor- 
tant listening post for a news commen- 
tator.” 

The two left the dining room without 
speaking. 


Junior Jockey 


Radio’s rapidly growing clan of disk 
jockeys has enlisted, among others, a for- 
mer sports announcer and former lawyer. 
Last week WOR carried the trend to a 
new extreme. For fifteen minutes every 
Saturday at 10:15 a.m. (EST) Robin 
Morgan, 5-year-old member ‘of the Mu- 
tual Network’s Juvenile jury, will spin 
her favorite records and chatter into a 
mike. Her special love: Spike Jones. 


~ 


The Nelson Touch ~ 


Ozzie Nelson was a bandleader. His 
wife, Harriet Hilliard, was the girl who 
sang with the band. In May 1944, the two 


were providing the music for Red Skel- 
ton’s “I’m a bad wittle boy” brand of radio 
comedy when Skelton was drafted. The 
Nelsons were out of a job. 

But five months later they were back 
on the air for the International Silver Co. 
with their own program, The Adventures 
of Ozzie and Harriet (CBS, Sunday, 6-6:30 
p.m., EST). However, the adventures had 
nothing to do with music. Instead, the 
Nelsons had junked their perfectly good 
band-and-singer combination to play 
straight situation comedy. The adventures 
were the little ones, only slightly jazzed 
up for radio, that might happen in the 








At 14, he was-one of the youngest Eagle 
Scouts on record. He put himself through 
law school leading a band. Although he 
passed his bar examination, he was mak- 
ing too much with the band to give it up 
and go to work on a law clerk’s salary. 
With Harriet, who joined the band in 
1933 and became Mrs. Nelson in 1935, 
Ozzie pulled up into the big-business 
bracket with what was the first popular 
boy-girl-and-band team: 

In Hollywood, the Nelsons live in an 
unpretentious house, overrun by 10-year- 
old David and 6-year-old Ricky, and 
Nicky—a_ recently acquired English set- 
ter. At 41, Ozzie looks like a promising 
lawyer of 31. Harriet, like any other sub- 





Ozzie and Harriet: They win radio popularity for acting like ordinary people 


Nelsons’ happy and—for Hollywood—un- 
usually normal home. 

Next week the Nelsons will get recogni- 
tion from an unexpected source. On April 
28, the Intercouncil Committee on Chris- 
tian Family Life is announcing that The 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet is one of 
the ten radio shows best liked by church 
people for depiction of family life.* That 
is proof enough that the show had come 
into its own. 

In the beginning the wiseacres said 
the Nelsons couldn’t do it. Real life sim- 
ply wasn’t funny enough for radio. Ad- 
vertising agents hooted at the idea. But 
lately those same agents, in the usual 
stew over their own programs, have been 
heard to mutter: “What this clambake 
needs is the Nelson touch.” 

Man of All Work: The Nelson touch 
has produced rather exceptional results 
ever since Oswald grew out of knee pants. 





*The other shows: One Man’s Family, Fibber 
McGee and Molly, Henry Aldrich,-Ma Perkins, Pepper 
Young’s Family, Mayor of the Town, A Date With 
mw cer Can Be Beautiful, and The Greatest Story 

ver Told. 


urban housewife, runs the household, 
works hard at her hobby of interior dec- 
orating, and has more than a little say-so 
about the family radio program. Out of 
this uncomplicated life comes much of 
the calm, uncomplicated humor of their 
program. The Nelsons play themselves on 
the air, though actors replace the boys. 

Above all, Nelson tries to keep his pro- 
gram simple and friendly. The result is 
that more than one listener has found 
himself laughing nostalgically, not at a 
boff gag, but what is rarer and far more 
refreshing in radio, a bit of plain, every- 
day Americana. 


LS/IBS 


In 1936 a group of students at Brown 
University started a campus “radio” sta- 
tion. Programs were carried by telephone 
wire from the studio to the school build- 
ings and thus could not be heard outside 
the campus limits. Otherwise the station 
was like any other small station. 

The idea caught so well that by 1940 


























yrernational 


A quartet mugs before a campus mike 


there were thirteen campus stations. To 
help coordinate their activities, they 
formed an association called the Inter- 
collegiate Broadcasting System, which by 
this year boasted 35 stations coast-to- 
coast and 32 more under construction. 

Last week IBS got its fifth—and big- 
gest—national sponsor when Lucky Strike 
cigarettes bought time on 24 stations. 
The deal cost Lucky Strike $3,750, for 
which the stations play commercial tran- 
scriptions three times a day, five days 
a week for five weeks. The plugs: 15- 
second transcriptions by the Sportsmen 
Quartet, better known as “Mmmmmm” 
on the Jack Benny program (NEWSWEEK, 
March 31), singing jingles like “Jackie 
Benny has a farm, LS/MFT.” Station 
WHCN at Harvard and WRAD at neigh- 
boring Radcliffe turned down the jingles 
as “too lowbrow.” 


Allen’s Sally 


Fred Allen calls them the “molehill 
men’—network executives who, he says, 
do nothing but make big issues_out of 
little matters. 

A week ago Sunday Allen’s ad libs had 
run the program (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m., 
EST) overtime. On April 20 Allen chose 
to deal with what happened. “There’s 2 
little . . .” was as far as he got. 

On the “molehill men’s” orders, the 
engineer pulled the switch, while Allen 
continued on dead air “. . . man in the 
company we work for. He’s a vice presi- 
dent in charge of program ends. When 
our program runs overtime, he marks 
down how much time is saved. He adds 
it all up, 10 seconds here, 20 seconds 
there, and when the vice president has 
saved up enough seconds, minutes, and 
hours to make two weeks, he uses the 
two weeks df our time for his vacation.” 

NBC explained the 25-second silence: 
Allen’s joke violated a ruling that pro- 
hibits the broadcasting of unkind remarks 
about anyone in radio or the network. 
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Editors’ Sanctum 


The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, sitting down to its annual talk- 
fest in Washington last week, still smarted 
under two often-voiced criticisms of the 
press: (1) the ineffectiveness of editorial 
pages and (2) the gibes in the recent 
report of the commission on Freedom of 
the Press headed by Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, University of Chicago chan- 
cellor (NEwsweEeEk, March 31). 

The so-called Hutchins report had 
tagged the ASNE as primarily a social 
organization with a high-sounding code 
of ethics which it did nothing to enforce. 
To this, Wilbur Forrest of The New 
York Herald Tribune, outgoing president 
of the society, growled back that to sup- 
port its charge the commission had 
singled out a case of malpractice by a 
Denver, Colo., member back in 1924,* 
but neglected to mention that the sus- 
pension ordered by ASNE directors was 
dropped on advice of counsel. Later the 
member resigned and the ASNE specifi- 
cally wrote into its by-laws the power 
to suspend or oust any member for due 
cause. 

With this off his chest, Forrest went 
on: “I think that at least some of you will 
agree with me . . . that most editors are 
not newspaper owners .. . are not, as the 
commission indicates, a type which joins 
the country club and loses touch with the 
human side of things.” Forrest’s report 
also: 


@ Despaired of immediate progress 





*The late Frederick G. Bonfils. 


toward world freedom of information 
via the United Nations. He urged as the 
only step now practicable the signing of 
bilateral treaties guaranteeing such free- 
dom by the United States and those na- 
tions sharing our devotion to a free press. 


@ Blasted the “little dictators” of labor, 
who, he said may “shut down one or all 
of the newspapers in a given community 
literally overnight.” 

Without mentioning the Hutchins re- 
port, Arthur Hays Sulzberger of The 
New York Times took milder issue with 
the commission, but he went along with 
its basic conclusion that the gravest 
menace to a free press came from within 
the press itself. Communists and fellow 
travelers inspire most of the external at- 
tacks on the press, Sulzberger charged, 
“but we must not forget the honest critics 
who have no ulterior motive.” 

Column Right: To most editors, the 
big hit of the session was the forum on 
the editorial page. The two-hour forum, 
which boiled down to a debate on the 
columnist vs. the paper’s editorial writer, 
produced as much disagreement as might 
be expected from 400-odd rugged indi- 
vidualists. The highlights: 

@ J. Donald Ferguson, head of the col- 
umnless Milwaukee Journal’s six-man edi- 
torial-page staff, maintained: “We do not 
believe that a newspaper, if it wants to 
maintain its personality, can do so if it 
turns its editorial page into a hodge- 
podge of syndicated opinion.” 

@ Harry Ashmore, who at 30 became 
editor of The Charlotte (N.C.) News 
last week, voiced the one-man editorial- 





Associated Press 


New chiefs for the editors: Jones and Young (rear); Canham, Howard, and McKelway 
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page point of view: “I like to think that 
the syndicated columnist provides a fill- 
in for things that I lack.” 


@ Ralph Nicholson of The New Orleans 
Item reported: “When a columnist ceases 
to be a good reporter and starts to be an 
advocate or propagandist, I don’t print 
him. If I have corralled a congregation 
and the pulpit is mine, [-don’t share it 
with the devil, say.” 


@ Josephus Daniels of the Raleigh News 
and Observer commented: “Columnists 
rose because editors are lazy. I truly be- 
lieve if editors wrote editorials as vigor- 
ously as columnists think they're God 
Almighty, there’d be no columnists.” 
Before adjourning on Saturday, the 
society: _ 
@ Took a crack at the Hutchins report in 
a resolution which tartly welcomed “in- 
formed criticism” of newspapers and of- 
fered its help to any “responsible student 
of newspaper problems and_ shortcom- 
ings.” 
@ Heard Chairman David E. Lilienthal 
of the Atomic Energy Commission tell 
them that “since Hiroshima the United 
States has lost momentum in atomic 
energy development” and has “actually 
gone downhill.” Holding up a cylinder of 
“pure uranium,” he said the editors must 
rouse the public to the issue of inter- 
national control and to the “miajor effort” 
needed if our own program is not to be- 
come “a fine nesting place for industrious 
mediocrity.” 
@ Subjected Milton Murray, president of 
the American Newspaper Guild, to a bar- 
rage of questions following his speech in 
which he invited N. R. Howard, newly 
elected ASNE president, to address the 
next Guild convention. Murray reiterated 
his charges of Communist leadership in 
the New York and Los Angeles Guild 
locals, admitted both sides made mis- 
takes in The Philadelphia Record strike, 
and said the ANG was moving to curb 
unwise “unilateral strike action” by locals. 


@ Elected a woman to the board of di- 
rectors for the first time: ex-Wac head 
Oveta Culp Hobby of The Houston Post. 
Besides pushing Howard into the presi- 
dency, the board also elevated Erwin D. 
Canham of The Christian Science Monitor 
to first vice president, and B. M. McKelway 
of The Washington Evening Star to sec- 
ond vice president; reelected Dwight 
Young of The Dayton Journal-Herald, 
secretary; and elected Alexander F. Jones 
of The Washington Post, treasurer. 


i 


Stalin and the U.S. Press 

Why doesn’t Russia abolish press cen- 
sorship? In a Moscow interview revealed 
last week, Stalin smilingly described to 
Harold E. Stassen his impression of the 
irresponsible foreign press: “The corre- 
spondents write sensational stories. The 
newspapers publish them and make 
money on them and then fire the writers.” 

Stalin gave the Republican Presiden- 
tial aspirant two examples of what he 
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SEE THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, SHASTA ROUTE 


RETURN ANOTHER. 


SoutHerN Paciric’s Four Scenic Routes ap- 
proach California through four entirely different 
parts of America—Sunset Route via New Or- 
leans and the Old South, Golden State Route 
viathe Midwest and Southwest, Overland Route 
straight across mid-continent, and Shasta Route 
via the Pacific Northwest. 

By going to California on one Southern Pa- 
cific route and returning on another S. P. route, 
you see a different part of the United States each 
way. You actually see twice as much as you 
would by going and returning the same way— 
for little or no extra rail fare. 

Go, for example, on our Sunset Route. See 
New Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, El Paso 
and the Mexican Border country, Southern Ari- 
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zona, Los Angeles and San Diego. Return on 
our Shasta Route. See San Francisco, Mt. Shasta, 
Shasta Dam, Portland and the Pacific Northwest. 

Going you'll ride the faster Sunset Limited to 
Los Angeles. From Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco, one of the famous streamlined Daylights 
or the Lark. From San Francisco to Portland, 
the luxurious all-Pullman Cascade or money- 
saving Beaver. Return on a northern U.S. or 
Canadian line. 


MORE STREAMLINERS COMING! 


This year new streamliners will join Southern 
Pacifie’s fleet—the custom-built Shasta Day- 
light (San Francisco-Portland) and the Golden 
Rocket (Chicago-Los Angeles). Watch for them. 
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Hair-down night: The ladies* of the press poke fun at the politicians and praise Mrs. Eugene Meyer 


meant. One was the story of the Gen- 
eralissimo’s having slapped Marshal Ti- 
moshenko during Winston Churchill's 
69th birthday party at Teheran—a fable 
which the United Press twice retracted 
within a month of publication and apolo- 
gized for to Stalin and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Then, said the Generalissimo, 
he went on leave in the autumn of 1945; 
reporters wrote that Molotoff had forced 
him to go and then went on that he ought 
to return and fire Molotoff. 

“These stories depicted the Soviet 
Government as a sort of zoological gar- 
den,” Stalin complained. “Of course, our 
people got angry and they had to resume 
censorship.” 


os 


Merry Press Ride 


President Truman looked on smiling as 
he saw himself depicted pounding at the 
White House door in 1948 along with 
such Republican hopefuls as Senators 
Vandenberg, Taft, and Brewster; Gover- 
nors Dewey of New York and Warren of 
California; and ex-Governor Stassen. The 
theme music: “Open the, Door, Richard.” 

In another skit, Taft was portrayed 
singing: 


I'm having a heat wave, 
A deliberate heat wave. 
My rating is rising, 

It isn’t surprising 

I've taken off my chill. 


Thus in song and skit last week, the Na- 
tional Women’s Press Chub took down its 
hair and took off the WAshington scene. 
Billed as the “National Circus,” this fe- 
male version of the Gridigon Club’s year- 





. 

*Julia Bonwit Wecksler, National Magazine Fea- 
ture Service; Frieda Wyandt Everett, State Depart- 
ment; Pat Strickland, novelist; Vera Clay, Nrews- 
WEEK, Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Tufty ews Bu- 
reau; and May Craig, Portland, Maine, Press Herald. 





ly parody was the newspaperwomen’s 
first since they dropped the annual show 
during the war. Washington officialdom 
packed the Mayflower Hotel’s big ball- 
room to see itself taken for a merry ride. 

Boss’s Wife: On the serious side, 
President Truman presented the club’s 
annual achievement awards to five out- 
standing women. The public service 
award went to an outstanding reporter- 
social worker: Agnes E. Meyer, 60-year- 
old co-owner with her husband, Eugene 
Meyer, of The Washington Post.* Her 
citation: “As journalist, as investigator 
and constructive critic of social condi- 
tions . . . she is nationally known for her 
unsparing efforts to make America a 
better place in which to live.” 

As half-owner of The Washington Post, 
the gray-haired, Junoesque Mrs. Meyer 
could have actively shared conirol of 
perhaps the most influential newspaper 
in the capital. Instead she chooses to be 
a roving reporter and a one-woman re- 
form movement. After a Barnard-Sor- 
bonne-Columbia education during which 
she sandwiched in a stint on the old New 
York Morning Sun (1907-08), Mrs. Meyer 
helped found maternity centers in New 
York City (1912) and served as welfare 
and recreation chairman of Westchester 
County (1923-41). She and her husband, 
who bought The Post in 1933, built its 
circulation from 50,000 to 167,261. 

In 1942 Mrs. Meyer wrote a vivid series 
on the British home front. In 1944 she 
visited 27 war-production centers to ob- 
serve the impact of war on the physical 





*The other winners: Dr, Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
for her record as senior adviser to the United States 
delegation at the UNESCO conference in Paris; Bea- 
trice Blackmar Gould, for her achievements as co- 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal; Eva Le Gallienne, 
actress-director, for her part in establishing the 
Anterican Repertory Theater; and Dr. Helen Brooke 
Taussig, pediatrician, for her share in developing the 
operation used in saving “blue babies.”’ Dixie Tighe, 
correspondent for The New York Post, received a 
posthumous award. 











Associated Press 


and moral life of Americans. Her book, 
“Journey Through Chaos,” a collection of 
her full-page Sunday features, was one re- 
sult. The other was an exposé of feeble 
production, shattered morale, and loafing 
in the Long Island City, Newark, and 
Johnsville, Pa., plants of the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp. A House Naval Affairs 
subcommittee confirmed her findings, and 
Henry J. Kaiser was sent in to replace in- 
competent Brewster management. 

Mrs. Meyer’s current crusade, which 
she plugs with facts on paper and plat- 
form alike, is for a Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Security. Al- 











though she picks her own assignments, | 


‘and often writes them long, her copy is 


not sacrosanct in The Post newsroom. As 
managing editor, Alexander F. (Casey) 
Jones, now assistant to the publisher, used 
to wield a fearless pencil on Mrs. Meyer's 
prose. Once, when she sold an article to 
Collier’s, Mrs. Mever waved the check 
under Jones’s nose and gloated: “See? 
Some people will pay me for writing for 
them.” (On The Post she draws only ex- 
pense money. ) 

Jones’s highest praise for the boss’s wife 
is: “That gal is a good reporter; she’s no 
trained seal.” 


Heir to Ayer 


Pri ee 


Last year a small-city newspaper, © 


The Rochester (Minn:) Post-Bulletin. 
broke precedent by capturing the prized 


F. Wayland Ayer cup. Offered by N. W. 


Ayer & Son, Inc., advertising agency, for 
the best-looking typographic layout, it 
had never before been awarded to a 
paper of less than 20,000 circulation. This 
week, at the seventeenth Annual Exhibi- 


tion of Newspaper Typography in Phila- § 


delphia, The Rutland (Vt.) Herald (cit- 
culation, 17,557) followed precedent and 
took home the prize. 
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WAGES: First Steps Toward a Second Round 


The first roynd of postwar wage boost- 
ing really began on Feb. 15, 1946, when 
Phil Murray, president of the CIO, ac- 
cepted for the CIO steelworkers, which 
he also heads, President Truman’s com- 
promise proposal of 18% cents an hour. 
That set the pattern. The auto workers, 
the electrical workers, and many other 
aggressive and highly organized unions 
got the same raise. 

The second round began quietly last 
summer, on the heels of decontrolled 
prices, but it really took definite shape 
in Pittsburgh this week. 

Again, the basic pattern was ham- 
mered out in steel. Again, Phil Murray, 
an accomplished back-room negotiator 
and expert manipulator of union politics, 
was the key man for labor. This time, 
strikes were more of a threat than a 
reality, and the CIO electrical workers 





union dropped $500,000,000 in portal-pay 
suits. For U.S. Steel, President Benjamin 
Fairless announced the company would 
try to absorb the wage hikes without 
price increases. 

Like the first round, the second-round 
pattern is being set in occupations al- 
ready enjoying high wage rates. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data show that in 
January average hourly earnings in steel 
were $1.26, and in electrical machinery, 
$1.20. In auto manufacturing, averages 
were about $1.34 for the three largest 
companies. Since January 1941, Big Steel 
wages have gone up 73 per cent; the cost 
of living 52 per cent. 


Significance-—~— 


Murray holds the balance of power in, 
CIO politics by agile footwork. On his 
left are the electrical workers and other 


associated Press 


Philip Murray was willing to take 15 cents as the price of peace 


had settled first, in a 15-cent wage boost- 
ing agreement with General Motors and 
last week in a similar one with the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Then on 
Sunday, April 20, Murray announced 
what all labor had awaited: From Big 
Steel he had won a wage boost of a 
little more than 15 cents an hour. 

The new contract, to run two vears 
from April 1 but which can be reopened 
on wages after one, brought the steel- 
workers other gains—improved vacations, 
a 3-cent reduction in the present 15-cent 


» Southern differential, and, for. the first 


time in steel’s history, severance pay. The 





Communist-led groups. On his right are 
anti-communist leaders like Walter Reu- 
ther, president of the CIO auto workers, 
who. Murray has reason to believe, may 
be gunning for the CIO presidency. 
So far, Murray has kept Reuther in his 
place. Reuther grabbed the spotlight 
late in 1945 with his General Motors’ 
strike, demanding 30 per cent more pay 
and a look at the books. But when Mur- 
ray settled for a smaller raise and the 
elect workers quickly followed suit, 
Reuther had to accept the same terms. 
He never got his look at the books. 
This week, Revther was being jockeyed 











into a similar position. Although the auto 
workers had elaborate data to back up 
their demand for a raise of 23% cents, 
they were expected to accept the Murray 
pattern. One strong practical reason for 
doing so was the fact that Reuther’s 
General Motors strike had _ seriously 
crippled the auto workers’ bank accounts, 
personally and collectively. 

The first round of wage boosting last 
year was followed by a round of price 
boosting. The public now is demanding 
lower prices. If prices of manufactured 
goods like autos and electrical equip- 
ment are to be held-steady, or brought | 
down, there must be a reduction in profit © 
margins, or greatly increased productiv- / 
ity by labor, or both. 
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PRICES: Up or Down? 


If anyone thought that the cost of 
living had begun to come down, he 
couldn’t prove it by government figures. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
compiles a consumers’ price index ona | 
1935-39 base of 100, last week reported — 
that in March it had reached a new high 
of 156. It had been holding fairly steady, — 
around 153, during the previous fow | 
months. 

However, price competition began to 
be a big factor in retail advertising and 
sales promotion. The more. aggressive 
merchants were buying pages of space 
to give chapter and verse of how they | 
were cutting prices to please the public. 
In Newburyport, Mass., a town of 
15,000, merchants joined in sending 
President Truman a message announcing 
that all their prices, except “fair trade” 
articles on which prices were set by the 
manufacturers, would be reduced by 10 
per cent, effective April 21. 

Other price news of the week: 


@ Paul G. Hoffman, Committee for Eco- © 
nomic Development chairman, said the | 
result of a 15-cent second round wage ; 
boost might be some price increases. But } 
he was generally optimistic about busi- 
ness. 


€ The Wall Street Journal reported that) 
Agriculture Department economists “pri- | 
vately predict a farm price toboggan for 3 
the rest of ’47.” If this prediction proves — 
correct, the consumers’ price index might — 
slide down to 150 by June. But living | 
costs probably would not be reduced 
drastically this year. 
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ADVERTISING: ‘Sell America’ 


For the first time, representatives of ] 
business, labor, and the public have been 7 
able to agree on the basic principles of 
“the American way of life.” They had to 
get together when the advertising pr0- 
fessions wanted to launch a national cam- 
“paign to educate Americans* to the | 
benefits of that system and submitted a 
proposed program to the nonpartisan, 
nonprofit Advertising Council, which was 
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17 GENERAL AMERICAN 


STEEL— perfect example of industrial diversity, is the 
hard core of American economy and might. For sur- 
geons’ scalpels or I-beams, the better, more comfortable 
American way of working and living depends upon the 
skill of 1,127,413 American steelmen and the millions 
of investors whose capital makes their work possible. 
Huge, efficient and productive American Steel—énvied 
by all other nations—takes the opportunity of Free 
Enterprise and uses it well for the benefit of all 
Americans. 


GENERAL AMERICAN serves America’s great steel 
mills and many other industries, operating the GATX 
fleet of more than 37,000 specialized tank cars of 207 
types, and the world’s largest public tank storage ter- 
minals for bulk liquids—designing and building freight 
cars and manufacturing equipment for refineries and 
processing plants. 


Co-worker with the STEEL Industry ... 


... this is General American. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
General Office: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: Buffalo e Cleveland « Dallas e Houston « Los Angeles e New Orleans 
New York ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis e San Francisco e Seattle © Tulsa e Washington 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
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FALSE Li ETH 


Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 
problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 
can’t “‘brush off’? DENTURE BREATH! 
Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 


scratches — causing offensive DENTURE 


BREATH! 


With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
30¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 





Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
yo BRUSH II, 


Soak plate or bridge in 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures 
clean, bright, odor-free! 


POLIDENT 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES,, 
[BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE! 
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set up during the war to prepare copy for 
War Bonds and other public drives. 

On the council’s advisory board are 
such men as Boris Shishkin of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Kermit Eby, 
CIO research director, and A. E. Lyon, 
secretary of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association. Industry members are 
Paul Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corp., William L. Batt, president 
of SKF Industries, Clarence Francis, 
chairman of the General Foods Corp., and 
Chester C. Davis, president of the St. 
Louis Federal Reserve Bank. The public 
is represented by educators and other 
leaders. 

Last January 8 the board appointed a 
subcommittee composed of Hoftman, 
Shishkin, and Dr. George N. Shuster, 
president of Hunter College, to define 
the American system. This week, the 
board announced its unanimous approval 
of their definition of the following ten 
basic principles: 

@ “Freedom of the individual to work in 
the’ callings and localities of his choice. 
@ Freedom of the individual to contract 
about his affairs. 

@ “Freedom of the individual owner of 
private property to start and manage an 
enterprise, to invent and profit thereby, 
to invest in a_profit- and-loss system, to 
buy and to sell in a free market—insofar 
as this freedom does not conflict with the 
public interest. 

@ “Freedom to speak, to inquire, and to 
discuss. 

@ “Protection for the individual—by pub- 
lic or private means—against the basic 
hazards of existence over which he may 
have no control. 

€ “Government action in economic af- 


fairs when necessary to insure national 
security or to undertake socially desirable 


projects when private interests prove in- 


adequate to conduct them. 


@ “Freest possible competition consistent 
with the public welfare. We are opposed 
to uncontrolled monopolies of any kind. 
@ “Free collective bargaining—the right 
of labor to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively with employers. 

@ “Expanding productivity as a national 
necessity. American experience has 


proved that it is in the long-run interest: 


of all: (a) to pay labor progressively 
higher wages in relation to prices; (b) to 
do this by progressively increasing pro- 
ductivity per man-hour through the ap- 


plication of constantly greater mechani- — 


zation, power, efficiency, and skill in the 
processes of production and distribution, 
and (c) to reduce hours of labor and 
improve real income while increasing the 
volume of production and distribution. 

@ “Increased recognition of human val- 
ues as a prerequisite to better living. As a 
technological society develops, it in- 
evitably produces a varying amount of 
industrial displacement and unemploy- 
ment. While no solution of this problem 
has been found, the American people 
have sought to deal with it, not through 
a compulsory assignment of laid-off work- 
ers to other tasks but through such de- 
vices as unemployment insurance, em- 
ployment services, vocational retraining, 
public works, community employment 


projects, and family welfare programs. _ 


But much remains to be done.” 
Newspaper and magazine space, bill- 
boards, posters, and other media will be 
used to give these ideas the widest pos- 
sible circulation. To make them more im- 
pressive, explanations will carry the 








Rotary Wingers: In Niagara Falls, N.Y., last week, the Bell Aircraft - E 





International 


lined up thirteen helicopters for a final inspection just before nine, designated YR 4 
13As, went to work for the United States Army and four, HTL-1s, for the Navy. 
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© Zo/ THEAIRLINES GAIN YOU Zi. Zi LIL 


fice the world’s most precious commod- and 3-0-3 transports. For these palatial new airliners 


ity—is brought you by the airlines. Today’s breath- offer easy-chair comfort—giving you TIME, while 
taking tempo puts a premium on time; and alert, streaking along at a 5-mile-a-minute clip. So whether 
fast-moving Americans turn to the sky for speed! it’s business or pleasure, put zip in your trip. Fly, 
Via air, vacationists can go farther, have more time by comfortable, dependable Martin transport! THE 
for fun. Via air, businessmen can minimize non-pro- GLENN L, MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 


ductive time, cover more territory, make more ‘alls, Travel or Ship By Martin Transport On These Great Airlines 


spend less time away from home. CAPITAL (PCA) . EASTERN ° CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
a i BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL © UNITED +» NORTHWEST «+ DELTA 
lo help increase your savings in time, most major PANAGRA «©  CRUZEIRO do SUL (BRAZIL) © AEROPOSTA (ARGENTINA) 


i elit ‘ : “one NACIONAL (CHILE) . MUTUAL . FLYING TIGER 
airlines are equipping with high-speed Martin 2-0-2 AIR BORNE CARGO « «(UU S.esCWILLIS 
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AIRCRAFT Get THIS FREE BOOK 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military air- oF ail ¢ J . KN 
a Builders of Dependable eo Since 1909 Fill out and mail coupon for your copy YT 





Aerialgunturrets © Outstanding com- of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 





mercial plones for passenger and cargo service “HOW TO‘TRAVEL BY AIR.” 

* Marvinc! resins (Martin Plastics & Chemicals The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) © Mareng fuel tanks (licensed 

to U.S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Ged: + ted Name........ : “3 EE RCPCCELE EL TL Peereereeecee oe 
a eee conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) * Aircraft ground-handling Address. ......00+ : padcdewandadcagiediacatenaes cece 
equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better , 4 

_— ‘cr-reaching fields. Citas tat in acd 2 eee . .. Zone State... 200 





The veteran trucker knows that 
this is not a “get rich quick” 
business. It’s a business where you 
‘have a never-ending battle with 
costs—equipment costs, fuel costs, 
tire Costs, Maintenance costs, and 
tax fees—and some months, costs 
crowd your income so closely you 
wonder if it’s worth it. There seems 
to be nowhere to turn. 


\ \ 
SON 
=e 


Then, along comes something like 
Alcoa Aluminum. Suddenly, you 
find you’re hauling more payload 
with Jess truck weighi, thanks to 
your new aluminum truck-trailers. 


How TO 
GET RICH QUICK 


You find them not only light and 
strong, but nonrusting, too. Income 
Starts to creep up... operating and 
Maintenance costs to creep down. 
It’s a grand feeling! 

And every truck line whose “high- 
way freighters” you see, carrying 
your food from the country, your 
goods from city to city, is a living 
monument to a group of men with 
grit enough to fight the battle of 
costs—and win it! 

It makes us at Alcoa feel good, 
too—to know that the light, strong, 
nonrusting metal we produce has 
helped many a courageous, hard- 
working truck line to widen the 
gap between costs and income. 
We're working constantly with 
automotive engineers and truck 


builders to keep on widening that : 
gap. More and more bodies and © 


wheels and axles, pistons and cyl- 7 
inder heads and housings of Alcoa 
Aluminum are going into truck 4 
service every day. ALUMINUM | 


COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1401 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. | 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 
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signatures of well-known men and 
women in government, business, labor, 
and education. Copy will be passed on 
by a committee including Hoffman, 
Shishkin, and Evans Clark, director of 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 

This is the same technique the council 
used during the war to promote the Red 
Cross, famine relief, war bond drives, 
and other patriotic and community cam- 
paigns. The plan now is to put: the 
national power of advertising behind a 
campaign to resell Americans on the 
American way of life. 


oe 















BRANDS: A Century Young 


I can manufacture old or new Copper into 
Bolts, Spikes, Staples, Nails, etc., or anything 
that is wanted in Shipbuilding . . . My great- 
est difficulty is to get Copper. 


So wrote Paul Revere in 1798 to Sec- 
retary of the Navy Benjamin Stoddert. 
The letter helped pave the way for a 
$10,000 loan from the “Defense Plant 
Corporation” of that time. With it, and 
$15,000 of his own money, Paul Revere 
opened in 1801 the first copper rolling 
mill in the United States, at Canton, 
Mass, Today it is part of the Revere Cop- 
per & Brass Co., Inc, 

Last week, at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, the Brand Names Founda- 
tion honored Revere Copper and _ five 
other brand names older than 100 years 
with its centennial certificates. The others: 
Columbia hand-knitting yarn (James Lees 
& Sons), 1816; Jaynes, packaged medi- 
cines introduced in 1830 (now Sterling 
Drug); Henderson’s Tested Seeds (Peter 
Henderson & Co.), 1847; Pierce paints 
(F. O. Pierce Co.), 1847; and Palmer's 
Perfumes, 1847. 


STEEL: Oxygen Speed-Up 


, that | Ever since war production took hold 
- and 9 of American industry, there has been a 
al # Steel shortage. After a bitter argument 
cy" | between government planners and the 
Alcoa steel industry over how much expansion 
truck | Was needed, the industry stepped up its 
® basic capacity during the war by about 

NUM |@ 10 per cent. This week critics were still 
1401 saying that there isn’t enough steel for 
) Pa. | full production and full employment. 


The answer to that, the industry is be- 
ginning to believe, is oxygen, fed into the 
blast and open-hearth furnaces to speed 
up the reduction of ore into iron, and 
Iron into steel. 

Oxygen supercharging in blast  fur- 
haces was tried by the Belgians in 1913. 
They found it stepped up production 
@ some 12 per cent. The Germans got simi- 

®) lar results. The Russians tried it too; by 

‘ast year they were reported planning to 

= Convert their steel industry to the oxygen 
speed-up. In the United States, Bethle- 
em Steel experimented with oxygen 
twenty years ago, but abandoned the 
idea because it seemed too costly. 


Harried steel may clutch more capacity trom the air 


In 1942 the Steel Co. of Canada re- 


newed the oxygen speed-up experiments 
on this continent, with a forced draft of 
oxygen made by new and cheaper meth- 
ods. After an impressive demonstration 
last spring at Hamilton, Ont., ten Ameri- 
can steel companies began testing blast- 
and open-hearth furnace use of oxygen 
on a commercial scale. In Cleveland, the 
Republic Steel Corp. reported that the 
use of oxygen permitted an open-hearth 
furnace to turn out a “heat” in 6 or 7 
hours, instead of 10 or 12 without oxygen. 

“If the entire plant is converted,” said 
E. M. Richards, Republic vice president, 
“it will turn out 195,000 tons each month, 
a gain of 65,000 tons. This is like build- 
ing a new steel plant in Cleveland.” 

Bethlehem after renewing its experi- 
ments, reported that a 50 per cent pro- 
duction gain was indicated, and began to 
plan construction of a commercial oxy- 
gen unit. 

Although various steel] companies re- 
port various results, none. estimates the 
oxygen speed-up at less than 25 per cent; 
some place it at 50 per cent. Nevertheless, 
the switch to oxygen will not come over- 
night. Furnaces may have to be relined 
to take hotter fires. Ore and scrap-han- 
dling facilities may have to be expanded. 
Costs haven’t been finally determined. 
But experiments thus far have convinced 
the industry that the oxygen speed-up 
cannot possibly be as expensive as build- 
ing new open-hearth furnaces at $2,000,- 
000 apiece. 





Black Star 


CAPITAL: Lease British 


British socialism and American capital- 
ism are working together in England 
these days, Newsweek’s London bureau 
reported this week. A growing number of 
American companies have leased govern- 
ment-owned factories in the “develop- 
ment areas” of Scotland and South Wales. 
They view this as the only means of re- 
taining the British market in the face of 
import restrictions. 

International Harvester has taken 50,- 
000 square feet at Doncaster; Westclox, 
50,000 at Strathleven, Scotland. Le Tour- 
neau has leased 100,000 square feet at 
Stockton on Tees for its earth-moving ma- 
chinery, and Pal Personna (razor blades) 
has added a 5,000-foot extension to its 
existing Glasgow factory. The Heyden 
Chemical Corp. has 95,000 square feet at 
Ardrossan, Scotland, while * Pullman 
Spring-Filled Co. (cushion filling) occu- 
pies 50,000 square feet at Ammanford, 
South Wales, and Monsanto Chemical, al- 
ready established in Wales and Scotland, 
will shortly move into a factory at New- 
port, Wales. 

So far two postwar American investors 
have built their own plants: National 
Cash Register, which has put up 135,000 
square feet, and the U. K. Time branch of 
the U.S. Time Corp. (watches and 
clocks) 35,000 square feet, both at Dun- 
dee, Scotland. 

About 200 other American companies 
have shown interest in establishing Brit- 
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WALL STREET 


‘‘Not colored 
or wax polished” 


“We are sending, express, today, a 
basket of oranges, as a small token of our 
appreciation for your work and advice, 
on the custodian account of Mrs. Hodges 
and her mother. ; 

“We just picked them off the trees in 
the vard and hope they reach you in good 
condition, and you will find them eatable. 
They are not colored or wax polished ; 
just as the boy picked them off the tree. 

“We are truly delighted with the results 
of the acc’t and believe your firm in this 
line is doing an exceptionally needed ser- 
vice. So many people work hard to save 
and put away a bit of funds for a rainy 
day, and find at the end, they have little 
knowledge of investing it.” 

Well pleased was Merrill Lynch’s 
large Research Department with the 
letter from investor A. W. Hodges of 
Eustis, Florida. It was happily phrased 
and typical of expressions of gratitude 
from the many individuals who request 
and receive investment assistance from 
this outstanding stock exchange firm 
(12,863 requests to the Research De- 
partment in 1946). 

No doubt about it, M L’s oft-reiter- 
ated “Investigate then Invest” was bear- 
ing fruit. A one sentence letter from a 
retired businessman requested advice 
in investing $350,000—the entire pro- 
ceeds from the sale of his business. 
Three West Virginia miners pooled 
capital—$150—wanted to know what 
to buy. They were advised to buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 

Facts—Then More Facts: Deliver- 
ing facts “not colored or wax polished” 
to investors is the day-in-day-out busi- 
ness of the Research Department. When 
it comes to assessing securities there is 
no room for guesswork. Furthermore, 
once securities are purchased, they 
must be constantly re-evaluated in the 
light of changing conditions. 

To this end, the Research Depart- 
ment prepares periodic studies on cur- 
rent securities and industries and also 
issues from time to time studies of vari- 
ous factors which investors must under- 
stand in order to achieve an over-all 
perspective of the task of investing. 

Now Ready: “How to Read a Fi- 
nancial Report,” a study delving into 
the whys and wherefores of an income 
and balance sheet, giving an ABC ex- 
planation of the terms used by account- 
ants—sometimes not so well understood 
by those who must interpret them for 
their own use.* This kind of service to 
investors has made sense in 1946 to 
192,000 customers and can make sense 
to others who want to give it a try. 





“Address request for your copy of “How To Read A 
Financial Report’’ to: Department S-7, Merrill Lynch, 
o Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
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ish branches, but it is an interest that 
waxes and wanes with events. It waned 
with the $3,750,000,000 American loan, 
which, it was thought, might open the 
British market to American exports. But 
it waxed again until the recent fuel crisis 
made operation of a British plant seem 
less attractive. Shortages of steel, raw ma- 
terials, and labor also have been eftective 
discouragements. 

Socialism has been the least of Ameri- 
can worries, because the United States 
Treasury has made adequate provision for 
the withdrawal of capitalist profits. How- 
ever, Americans seem interested only in 
their own enterprises; there has been no 
rush of American capital into British in- 
vestments. 


AVIATION: Happy Landings 

Braniff Airways, which operates from 
principal cities in Texas to Chicago, Den- 
ver, and Memphis, this week began op- 
erating all its planes on the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’s approved instru- 
ment landing system (ILS). It could thus 
claim to be the first domestic airline to 
complete pilot training and equip all 
planes for airports equipped with ILS. 
Braniff predicted the system would elim- 
inate 50 per cent of its canceled or de- 
layed flights. 


CLEANERS: Soapless Soap 


The biggest bubbles currently rising 
on the soap industry’s horizon are the 
“soapless soaps”—the synthetic deter- 
gents which are being manufactured in in- 
creasing volume to make up for the soap 
shortage. This year’s production of syn- 
thetics is expected to top substantially 
last year’s 300,000,000 pounds. Produc- 
tion has already tripled since 1943. 

By comparison, in 1946, Americans 
got 11.6 per cent less “real” soap, per 
capita, than their 1935-39 average, and 
19 per cent less than in 1945. Soap pro- 
duction is now on the rise, and the recent 
reduction in synthetic rubbermaking will 
help increase it (large quantities of soap 
are used to coagulate synthetic rubber). 
But most soapmakers now believe the 
synthetics are here to stay/ Synthetics got 
their industrial start when the first world 
war mothered Germany’s chemical _pio- 
neering in the coal tars. Later the Ger- 
mans developed an improved synthetic 
soap from the “gardinols,” the sodium 
salts of sulfated fatty alcohols. | 

DuPont first brought synthetic soap to 
America in the early 30s, and demon- 
strated its potency by putting some on a 
duck’s back. The synthetic soap pene- 
trated the thick oil coating that protects 
a duck’s feathers, and the duck sank. A 
soap good enough to sink a duck should 
be good enough for most purposes,) but 
the synthetics were a long time arriving. 
They were marketed as shampoos 
(Drene), as dentrifices (Teel), and as 
cleansers (Spic and Span), but there was 
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Since 1920 the name 
“Jacobsen” has been 
synonymous with finest 
quality power grass-cut- 
ting equipment. 


USE A JACOBSEN and 
ENJOY YOUR LAWN 


acolsen 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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no advantage in trying to sell them for 
toilet soap, since “real” soap could be 
made just as cheaply. 

“Real” soap—made from fats and lye— 
and the synthetics perform the same 
function. The most common types of 
both are composed of pencil-like mole- 
cules, one end of which has an affinity 
for water, the other for organic matter. 
Most dirt is greasy organic matter. Soap 
makes water wetter by breaking down 
the surface between it and dirt. 

Blowing Bubbles: One drawback to 
“real” soap is that it doesn’t always lather 
in cold water, forms scum in hard water, 


No soap for Parkhurst of Oronite 


and won't work against acid. In these 
respects, synthetics are superior. But it 
was not until the second world war 
brought shortages of fats and essential 
oils that the synthetics came into their 
own in the United States. : 

One of the newcomers in synthetics is 
the Oronite Chemical Co., a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California. 
George L. Parkhurst, president of Oro- 
nite, predicts that synthetics will soon 
take « fourth of the soap market, and he 
looks toward a market for Oronite alone 
of 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 pounds 
annually. A bottleneck has been drying 
equipment, but this was expected to be 
in full operation before May 1. 

Other synthetic makers shared Park- 
hurst’s enthusiasm. The Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., for example, is building a 
$3,000,000 synthetic-soap plant at Mon- 
santo, Ill. All the large soapmakers have 
synthetics in production pre several new 
brands are in the planning stage. 
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COMICS: Bank Book 


Bankers are supposed to be powerful 
fellows, but last week they confessed that 
Superman was stronger. The staid Ameri- 
can Bankers Association succumbed to 
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OS sae 
~ priceless quality From October to April, here is 
© perfect, comfort - 
he where she performed her furnace- 
tending chores as the family’s day- 
Yuu x's time janitor. Dad gave her one 
0 Guaranteed by ~ 
RIx-....c°” sparkling new appliance after an- 
45 apycaisto WE 
K other. and roses on her birthday, 
Vf but somehow he forgot the greatest 
H convenience of all . . . automatic 
7 oil heat . . . York-Heat. 
T Today, she has the perfect comfort 





... the security ... of York-Heat. 
Fully automatic oil heating at its 


finest! Mother doesn’t work here 
any more—she just dials her com- 
fort on the thermostat. Residential 


Division, York - Shipley, Incorpo- 


rated, York 4, Pennsylvania. 


York-Heat catalog RD-47-1D 
tells mothers and fathers 
what this preferred product 
can add to the joy of living. 
Yours on written request. 
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Yours. | 
YORK-HEAT 
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Pink sands and blue sea... 
bright flowers and white 
roofs... billowing sails 
and rolling fairways... 
evervthing under the sun 
is better in Bermuda. You'd 
wish that the serene and 
golden days would go on 
forever ... if it weren't for 
the fragrant, moonlit nights 
in Bermuda. 






EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN= 


Coat of Arms 
FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLFT, write 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda 
or 620 Fifth Avenue, Neve York 20, N.Y. In planning your trip to Bermuda, 
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A/IWAN Sy THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Linked for three-quarters of a century with the Agricul- 
tural Progress of the Great Midwest, the M. & St. L. today 
is contributing vitally to the new Industrial Development 
of the rich states of Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and 
Illinois with 


Fast, Dependable Preight Sewice 


VIA THE PEORIA GATEWAY 
NEW EQUIPMENT © HEAVY DUTY TRACKS © TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


de Minneapolis & St. Louis Ractuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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the comic-book rage by presenting “Peter re 
Penny and His Magic Dollar.” assem 

The General Electric Co. adopted 9 the fo 
comic books in 1945, when it had General J all p 





© 1947 American Bankers Association, N. Y. 
Even bankers like comics 





Comics, Inc., put out a series of three edu- dropp 
cational books on electricity and distri- BR is sere 
buted them to science teachers. Standard § rubber 
Oil (New Jersey) followed with one on & until 4 
high-octane gasoline. GE did another on For 


jet propulsion. The Institute of Life In- 9 such | 
surance did a book on the insurance 9 naviga 
agent. “The Man Who Runs Interfer- 9 March 
ence.” These, and two put out for the BF Divisi 
Melville Shoe Corp., have had a total J velope 
circulation of 15,300,000. sealed 

Educational Comics, another publisher, 3 compa 
issued the bankers’ comic book, which For 
was prepared by John B. Mack Jr., deputy 9 Manuf, 
manager of the ABA in charge of adver- @ pliance 
tising. They are being offered to 16,000 electric 
member banks in lots of 250 to 10,000 at Hi plate ¢ 
a cost of about 3 cents each. The plot: Hj the toe 
Bob, a schoolboy, wants to know about pleats ; 
banks; Peter Penny, his mentor, whizzes 
him around on a magic dollar to see 
what’s what in banking. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The market rallied somewhat 
after its April 14 nose dive, and the Dow: 
Jones industrial averages were up 2.51 
points for the week, closing at 169.50 
on April 21. 

Money: Federal Reserve System re- 
ports indicated the inflationary boom is 
tapering off: Money in circulation de 
clined $87,000,000 in a week to reach 
$28, 163,000,000 Commercial, it 
dustrial, and agricultural loans of all re 
porting member banks rose a negligible 
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49,000,000, reaching $11,180,000,000. 
Loans of New York member banks de- 
clined $59,000,000, following a $6,000,- 
(000 slump the week before, to reach 
$4,168,000,000 on April 16. 

Railroads: The Chesapeake & Ohio 
banned tips for its dining-car waiters, 
coach porters, and other employes. 

Personnel: John D. Small, former 
Civilian Production Administrator, heads 
2 group which has bought the Maxson 
Food System, Inc., specializing in pre- 
pared meals for airlines . . . Edward S. 
Rogers, board chairman of Sterling Drug, 
Inc., was elected chairman of the Brand 
Names Foundation, Inc., and managing 
director Henry E. Abt was promoted to 
the newly created post of president . . . 
Isaac Harter is new board chairman of 





the Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 


oa 


PRODUCTS: What’s New | 


For Homes: Panels of electrically con- 
ductive rubber sandwiched into the ceil- 
ing are supplying radiant heat for an 
experimental house in Knoxville, Tenn., 
the United States Rubber Co. announced 
last week. Thermostat-controlled, a ceil- 
ing temperature of 110 degrees keeps 
rooms at 70 degrees. 

For Babies: The Stork nursing-bottle 
assembly is proof against the fumbling of 
the fondest father, according to the Rex- 
all Drug Co. The nipple is simply 
dropped into a plastic ring, which then 
is screwed in place. A large, removable 
‘rubber cap protects the sterilized nipple 
until feeding time. 

For Navigators: To replace astrodomes 
such as the one from which a TWA 
navigator fell to his death (NEWSWEEK, 
March 24), the Kollsman Instrument 
Division of the Square-D Co. has de- 
veloped a periscopic sextant that can be 
sealed into the roof of the navigator’s 
compartment. 

For Laundresses: The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. enters the home-ap- 
pliance field this week with the Tip Toe 
electric iron. The heel of the hinged sole 
plate can be lifted off the fabric while 
the toe is used as a miniature iron for 
pleats and ruffles. 
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Enough Air to 
Float a Dirigible 





AIRKEM SERVICE KEEPS IT ABOVE REPROACH 


at the nose /evel 





DOUBLE DUTY FOR AIR CONDITIONING 
Every day, enough air to float a good- 
sized dirigible is introduced into 
many large indoor spaces through 
air-conditioning systems. Among 
these are hundreds of Airkem users 
... hospitals, factories, theaters and 
stores everywhere. Famous restau- 
rants like Los Angeles’ Brown 
Derby, and leading hotels like New 
York’s Roosevelt use Airkem Serv- 
ice effectively. 

They know that Airkem Chloro- 
phyll Air Freshener gets rid of stale, 
stuffy air. You can easily prove for 
yourself it’s good business to use 
this new air freshener to end odor 
complaints from customers and em- 
ployees alike. It lets your air- 
conditioning system do double duty. 


IMPROVES AIR QUALITY 2-WAYS 
First — Airkem Service counteracts 
odors, doesn’t just mask them. 
Second — Airkem Service freshens 
indoor air, makes it more pleasant 
to breathe. That’s why this wonder- 
ful new product ends odor problems 


and leaves business places notice- 
ably fresher and more pleasant. - 


AE OSMETROLS FOR AIR CONDITIONING 
You can have the Airkem Service 
applied to air conditioning through 
the Airkem-designed AE Osmetrol 
It’s quickly installed ... economical 
to use. With Airkem, air-condition 
ing systems often need fewer costly 
changes of air. Frequently savings 
pay for the complete Airkem 
Service. 

So, get your demonstration of the 
AE Osmetrol. See for yourself what 
the Airkem Service adds to air 
conditioning. See how much your 
customers ... and your employees, 
too ... appreciate freshened, odor- - 
free air. 

For large spaces not air condi- 
tioned, other equipment is available. 
For smaller spaces .. . long-lasting 
wick bottles. An “air of quality” 
really does make a difference. Look 
for “Airkem” in your ’phone book. 
Or, write to us at 7 East 47th St, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Switzerland as a World Mirror 
4 by HENRY HAZLITT 








SUNRUL 


SUNROC for nation-wide service 
facilities. 

SUNROC for the most complete 
line of water coolers. 

SUNROC for extra years of 
trouble-free service. 

SUNROC for water coolers that 
are scientifically designed for 
easy drinking. 


SUNROC for immediate delivery. 





Geneva—The traveler in Switzer- 
land, if he depended on first impres- 
sions, could easily imagine himself in a 
paradise of peace and plenty. Physi- 
cally untouched by the war, incredibly 
neat, with every utilizable square inch 
of soil seemingly under cultivation, the 
whole Swiss countryside looks like one 
enormous golf course that 


some of its luxury products as well as 
the machinery they need. Where thes 
special bilateral agreements do noi 
exist, it obliges each private trader t 
develop his own bilateralism. Th« 
exporter must arrange an approved 
import equal to his export and the im 
porter an approved export. 

Switzerland is almost thi 





has just been rolled and 
mowed, and the tourist, 
though he may sometimes 
have trouble getting sugar or 
butter, is extremely well fed. 
True, he must present ration 
coupons in restaurants, but 
he seems to get all that he 
can use in the cities. Stores 
display a surprising variety 
of quality goods. Indus- 
try also seems prosperous. 

Switzerland exports 90 to 95 per cent 
of its entire production of watches, 
about half of which go to the United 
States. Switzerland is actually com- 
pelled to ration ‘its own exports in 
money values (though not quantity). 
Its exports of watches are at record 








only country in the world 
today where it is both leg: 
and respectable to deal i. 
foreign currencies at the rea 
valuations put on them by 
buyers and sellers. Thes: 
quotations are published 
daily in the newspapers. As 
the convex mirror of an auto- 
mobile focuses a large worl¢ 
in small space, the Swiss 
market in foreign banknote: 
gives a miniature survey of the cur 
rency chaos. 

This market certainly reflects thi 
local supply and demand situation in 
these banknotes. There is more disput 
concerning the extent to which it re- 
flects their real values. Is there, for 








: ; ‘ levels. They rose from 195,000,000 example, a real discount on the Ameri 
Standard Model NM2B (ill von francs’ worth in 1939 to 492,000,000 — can dollar or only a temporary one dui ‘ 
trated) still sells for only $235 francs’ worth in 1945. to special conditions in Switzerland? 4 
F.0.B Glen Riddle, Pa. Write The question is difficult to answer with | ‘ 
Dept. NW-4, Sunroc Re- But beneath this smiling surface, confidence, yet discounts on other cur | 
frigeration Co.,GlenRiddle, Pa. Switzerland has her serious problems. _ rencies seem to reflect rather accurately | 
Rations for Swiss families are more the known general conditiogs. Here 
severe than those for the tourist. There — are quotations in Swiss francs on April 
are separate rations for sugar, jams, — 14 of some outstanding banknotes com | 
pastry, flour, cheese, butter, lard, meat, — pared with their official rates: 
bread, and milk. Wholesale prices have Market Official 
more than doubled since 1938. The Dollar 3.65 4,30) 
cost of living has risen in the same Pounds sterling 10.65 = 17.34 
Wale Coole period more than 50 per cent in spite French francs (100) — 1.70 3.61) 
of price controls which hold down _ Italian lire (100) Rts) 1.9] 
rents to the 1939 level. The inflation is Belgian francs (100) — 6.90 9.90) 
reflected in the rise in bank-note cir- Dutch guilders(100) 60.00 — 162.00 
culation from 1,700,000,000 francs at | Swedish kroner(100) 85.00 — 119.5!) 
the end of 1938 to 4,100,000,000 at 
the end of 1946. The budget is still It will be noticed that the fre: 
out of balance. dollar, or what the Swiss call the finan- 
A great problem in a small indus- cial dollar, is selling in Switzerland a! 
trialized country like Switzerland is a discount of about 15 per cent. The 
that, in a world of super trade barriers, reasons for this are too complex to go 
it is absolutely dependent on foreign into here, but the situation has som« 
trade. It must export or die and im- — strange results. The Swiss National 
port or die. The basic function of its — Bank will exchange up to $125 a wees 
exports is to buy imports. Yet, though — for American tourists, converting trav- 
GLEN RIDDLE, the present demand for its exports is elers checks into Swiss francs at the 
PENNA unlimited, Switzerland is cut down to _ official rate of 4.30. It is then pertecth 
‘ about half its prewar supplies of coal. legal for the tourist to go around the 
sen eae It is short of raw materials. It is corner and buy dollar bills with thes HIT 
BOSTON forced to make bilateral agreements — francs at the rate of 3.65, thus coming 
ATLANTA with other nations. out with nearly $150. As the first par! 


LOS ANGELES 





“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD...a cool drink of water” 








To supply its essential import needs, 
it insists that nations receiving credits 
from it use part of the money to buy 


of the transaction is recorded on his 
passport, however, he can’t keep pyt* 
miding the deal. 
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1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, N.Y. 








Retailers will round up $204, 000,000 


in REDBOOK Texas 


How can they miss? Redbook, 
Texas families have $285,000,000 
of spendable income left after pay- 
ing taxes. They spend $9,594,000 
in drug stores. Their food bill 
amounts to $48,360,000. They 
want $2,500,000 worth of furni- 
ture; nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
refrigerators and $723,000 worth 
of floor coverings. 


HIT EM WHERE 


mi" REDBOOK, USA! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State anal ysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Their 63,000 cars will burn up 
44,000,000 gallons of gas and 
3,500,000 quarts of oil, not to 
mention 126,000 tires. 

Think of reaching every home in 
a $285,000,000 market for a pro- 
rata page rate of $205. A real buy, 
isn’t it? Redbook does a strong, 
hard-hitting job and it ought to be 
on your advertising list. 





TOP INCOME 


The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics recently analyzed today’s 
market for automobiles and other dur- 
able goods. 11% of 1947's auto and 
durable goods purchases will come 
from families earning $5,000 or over. 
All surveys show that upwards of 
300,000 Redbook families have in- 
comes of $5,000 and over — higher 
concentration 
in your best 
market. 
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Friends of the Helpless 


It was April 30, 1917. The United 
States had declared war on Germany just 
24 days betore. In Philadelphia, fourteen 
Quakers met to consider forming some 
sort of relief organization to help a world 
already torn by conflict. After silent wor- 
ship, this minute was adopted: “We are 
united in expressing our love for our 
country and our desire to serve her 
loyally. We offer our services to the 
government of the United States in any 
constructive work in which we can con- 
scientiously serve humanity.” 

Thus was born the American Friends 
Service Committee. Service to humanity 
was nothing new for Friends. Since the 
seventeenth-century days of their foun- 
der, George Fox, they had helped their 
neighbors in peace and war—but as small 
individual groups. Now for the first time, 
this pacifist sect offered its help to a 
government at war. In conscience the 
Friends could not fight, but they could 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
find homes for the homeless. 

It was in the late summer of 1917 that 
100 young men in Quaker-gray uniforms 
sailed tor France. This was the beginning 
of a wave of Friendship which swept 
around the world. 

As the 30th anniversary date slips 
quietly by this April 30, the Quakers can 
point with pride to their record. In those 





years they have dispensed $60,000,000 
in funds and an additional $10,000,000 
in goods. Only about 6 per cent of the 
money was spent in administrative ex- 
penses. Approximately 6,000,000 peo- 
ple in 22 countries have received ma- 
terial aid, ° 

The total number of Friends in the 
world today is only 140,000, of whom 
120,000 are Americans. But through their 
quiet strength and “inner light,” the 
Quakers have inspired thousands of 
members of other faiths to help them in 
helping others. 

Red-and-Black Star: Serving with 
the Friends overseas right now are 200 
Americans representing seventeen re- 
ligious denominations. Wearing the red- 
and-black star of the Quaker worker, 
these men and women are repeatedly 
heartened at such reactions as that of a 
German woman: “Liebe Quaker, you 
have brought more than food. You have 
biought back our faith in God.” 

Everywhere the AFSC work is differ- 
ent and yet the same. In Austria, where 
52 per cent of the girls and 72 per cent 
of the boys are undernourished, the 
Friends are distributing supplementary 
food as widely as possible. In Italy, the 
AFSC has made as many as 7,000 re- 
conditioned rooms a month available 
through the rebuilding project it started 
in 1945. Five Quaker medical clinics do 
what they can to alleviate Poland’s suf- 


fering. Quaker 
transport teams aid 
crippled _ transpor- 


tation in France. 
There, too, the 
AFSC offers train- 
ing in radio, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, 
and other trades to 
some 200 Spanish 
refugees. By last 
October, the com- 
Ph, ° 
mittee had shipped 
2,000,000 pounds 
of food and cloth- 


ing to Germany. 








From the Quakers, China and Japan re- 
ceive much-needed stocks, as does In- 
dia, where AFSC aid in forming coop- 
eratives helps strengthen community life 
The withdrawal of the UNRRA from 
most countries by the end of 1946 has 
placed tremendous responsibility on vol- 
unteer groups like the Quakers. How the 
Friends are facing these tasks in Finland 
is told in a new book, “An Experiment in 
Friendship,”* by 
David -Hinshaw, 
member of the 
AFSC board. 
Hinshaw visited 
Finland last sum- 
mer. He saw how 
Quaker - supplied 
school feeding and 
vitamins filled out 
hollow cheeks of 
Finnish children. 
The committee’s 
day nurseries and 
orphanages re- 
leased adults for 
other jobs. In Finn- 
. ish work camps 
Friends and Finns together are rebuilding 
the shattered homes razed by the retreat- 
ing Nazis, enraged by the 1944 Finnish 
peace with Russia. The volunteer work 
campers have breakfast at 6 a.m. It is 
often midnight before they get to bed. 
In Two Wars: Quaker projects dur- 
ing and after the second world war 
mirror their efforts in the first world con- 
flict. Then, in France alone, the AFSC 
helped to rebuild 1,666 


towns. When Herbert Hoover, himself a 


Bachrach 
Rufus Jones 


Quaker, needed a group to administer | 


the German child-feeding program he 
turned to the AFSC. The committee 
collected and spent more than $12,000,- 
000, and at one time gave 1,200,000 
German children one meal a day. 
Between wars, the American Friends 
felt a “concern” (as they say) for the 
unhappy in their own country. They te- 
cruited young people to work in deten- 
tion homes, settlement houses, and mi- 





*An EXPERIMENT IN Frienpsuip. By David Hin- 
shaw, 147 pages, Putnam. $2.50. 





Friends abroad: Quakers feed wide-eyed children in Germany; a worker supervises a tailoring class in France 
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Lunchroom 
y Ie | city ... into your place of business... and get _ poration or a small dress shop—you canexpect 
eten- | more from your customers and from your help. _better air conditioning from Worthington equip- 

| mi- Modern air control with Worthington Air ment because more of the vital “innards” — 


pane Conditioning gives Hotel Commodore guests compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
and help the kind of.air that’s right for the sea- pumps—are Worthington-built, assuring you 





iends 


the : Bring a load of the wide-open spaces into the | factory like Consolidated V It 





d Hin- 






son—cool in summer, dry and clean; warm in accurate control, low-cost quiet operation,. 
winter, just moist enough and clean. longer trouble-free life. More than 50 years of 







Whether you operate a hotel like New York’s air. conditioning experience means there’s more 
Commodore or a neighborhood lunchroom, a worth in Worthington. 


WORTHING 


Oe ! ee 
SONNE OD) 








MIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


ah YOUR LOCAL WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR LISTED IN CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK, WORTHINGTON 
UMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION DIVISION, HARRISON, N, J, 
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grant work centers. They showed coal 


miners in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia how to supplement their incomes 
by crafts and farming. 

Man Behind the Movement: “If 
Quakerism is a movement .. . it must 
move.” The man who said this, Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones, is responsible for a large part 
of the AFSC success. At 84, Dr. Jones is 
still today the world’s leading Friend. If 
the Quakers had a clergy, he would sure- 
ly head it. Elected to guide the AFSC in 
1917, Dr. Jones was its active chairman 
for 27 of its 30 years. With quiet wisdom 
and Down East wit, he has kept the 
organization running smoothly. Yet it of- 
fends his modesty when others rank him 
with such great Friends as George Fox 
and William Penn. 

A spare, smiling man, Dr. Jones dots 
his conversation with “thees” and “thys” 
(“thou” is never used in this country). 
He believes strongly in the Quaker tenet 
that proselytizing plays no part in re- 
habilitation. Author of 50 books on re- 
ligion in general and Quakers in par- 
ticular, he taught philosophy at Haver- 
ford College, Pa., for 40 years before he 
retired in 1934. Yet all the while the 
AFSC was a prime concern with him. 

In 1938, Dr. Jones and two colleagues 
went to Germany right after “the day 
of the broken glass,” a peak in the Nazis’ 
persecution of the Jews. The three went 
to Gestapo headquarters. After minutes of 
silent prayer, they presented a petition 
requesting that the Quakers be allowed 
to start work in Germany with the suffer- 
ing. Even the Gestapo admired _ their 
courage. Much to Dr. Jones’s surprise, 
permission was granted. “They even 
helped us on with our overcoats,” he re- 
calls, “which is more than anyone in 
Washington ever did for us.” 

Despite his age, Dr. Jones refuses to 
give up all active work. He is striving 
now for the Friends to return to Russia, 
where they gave relief from 1917 to 
1931. Perhaps, he feels, the Quakers’ 
“loving service” can alleviate what he 
calls the Russian “cantankerousness.” 

Shortly after the close of the first 
world war, Dr. Jones summed up his 
beliefs and those of all Friends. To a 
Quaker group, he said: “Two hundred 
years from now they will not remember 
your names .. . But this thing you are 
doing will never cease, for when you 
translate love into Life, when you be- 
come organs of God for a piece of serv- 
ice, nothing can obliterate it.” 


Saal 


Prav for Russia 


May Day, traditional date for Com- 
munist celebrating, this year becomes a 
special occasion for Catholics. The Chris- 
tophers, Catholic lay organization, an- 
nounced last week that millions of church 
members in 300-odd American and Ca- 
nadian cities will attend special May 1 
services to pray “for the freedom of the 
Russian people and the conversion of 
their Communist leaders.” 


SPORTS | 
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RACING: Wood Winner 


At Jamaica, N. Y., last Saturday, Jock- 
ey Eddie Arcaro gave five horses a 
shrewd winning ride. In one hour, he 
won both sections of the Wood Memorial 
on Phalanx and I Will, collecting $62,950 
for his employers. Phalanx did the 
mile and one-sixteenth in 1:43.8 and 
seemed to have plenty of run left in him 
at the finish. 

For such an old: hand, Arcaro was un- 
usually jubilant. One of the reasons: six 
Wood Memorial winners have gone on to 
capture the big one at Louisville, Ky., 
where Arcaro on May 3 hopes to become 
the first jockey ever to bring in four 
Kentucky Derby winners. 


oer 


BOXING: No Sun for Sol 


An elderly, paunchy man with a hear- 
ing aid and fussy ways, Sol Strauss looked 
like easy prey to boxing’s fast talkers. 
Soon enough, they learned that he had 
something they couldn’t talk their way 
past. While his cousin, Mike Jacobs, as- 
sembled a promotional empire, Strauss 
fixed up the contracts that secured it. 
Jacobs himself left no doubt that the con- 
tracts were a big help: “They don’t leave 
any loopholes.” 

When Jacobs became seriously ill last 
December, Strauss took charge of the 
Twentieth Century Sporting Club’s af- 
fairs. Since then, it has been one thing 
after another. Everywhere he looked, last 
week, he found maddening proof that it 
takes more than contracts to keep an em- 
pire in good order. 





On Monday, April 14, the managers of 
Tony Zale, world’s middleweight cham- 
pion, and Rocky Graziano told him they 
couldn’t stand around any longer. They 


went to Chicago and got the Illinois Box- | 


ing Commission’s approval for a Zale- 


Graziano return match in June or July 7 





under Chicago promoters, despite the 7 


New York ban on Graziano. Since the end 


of the war, only one world’s title fight © 


above the bantamweight class had been © 


put on by anyone except Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Worse yet, the Zale-Graziano bout 
was regarded as a sure-fire $500,000 gate. 

Bad to Worse: On Tuesday, Strauss 
had his matchmaker, Nat Rogers, sitting 
at the ringside when Joe Baksi scored five 


knockdowns and a seventh-round techni- | 


cal KO over Bruce Woodcock in London. 
In his pocket, Rogers had a Strauss con- 
tract that guaranteed the winner $150,000 
and a world’s title chance against Joe 
Louis on June 26. When the contract was 
presented to him Wednesday, Baksi re- 
jected it. He said he would be too busy 
taking a trip through Czechoslovakia— 
presumably to give the 32-year-old Louis 
a chance to get a little older. 

For Strauss, the day’s bad news didn’t 
end there. Those men from the district at- 
torney’s office came in again, too. This 
time they subpoenaed Twentieth Century 
contracts and disbursement records. They 
thought this material might help expose 
undercover control of boxers by gangsters. 

Even Louis, usually quiet, was no help 
on this day. Reports from California quot- 
ed him as saying he would retire if he 
didn’t get a 1947 match. And with Baksi 
out, he didn’t think anyone would pay to 
see him fight either of Strauss’s two re- 











BS re wen 


Associated Press 


GI Choice: Yun Bok Su, 115-pound Korean collegian whose trip was financed 
by the U.S. Army of Occupation, won the 51st Boston Marathon last Satur- 
day in 2:25.39. He broke the event’s record by 1 minute 12 1/5 seconds despite 
a hard fall over a fox terrier that yapped at his heels and scooted in front 
of him in the arduous Newton Hills stretch of the 26-mile 385-yard run. 
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maining best bets: Melio Bettina, a south- 
paw who has been knocking around the 











of fight clubs since 1934, and Jersey Joe 
MF Walcott, ring veteran and father of six. 
ey Gf In a skeptical fret, Strauss telephoned 
'©Y |) Louis. Partly, it was just as he had sus- 
~ ected: Louis denied the quitting talk. 
ile- Ft ; ; 

ly 4 But the champion did doubt that anyone 
wed * would pay to watch him against Bettina 
a . or Walcott. 
cht As a result, Strauss boarded a plane for 
een | California early Friday. Bad as the week 
‘en- |g had been, he insisted he could patch up 
out matters: “Louis listens to me. I'll come 
ate. back with a match. 

ALISS i . 
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five HOCKEY: Rookie Gamble 

’ When the Toronto Maple Leafs drifted 
"from the status of world’s champions 
von" down to a fifth-place finish last year, the 
: Joe management called for a drastic new 
a deal. So at the beginning of the 1946-47 
a National Hockey League race, the Leafs 
busy had six rookies; later a seventh was 
rem brought up. General Manager Conn 
alle Smythe and Coach Happy Day agreed 

that it would take two to five years for 

lidn't the Leafs to get somewhere again. 
ot at Last week, their gamble on spirited 
This inexperience paid off far ahead of time. 
ntury After hustling into the Stanley Cup finals, 
They the Leafs had taken a humiliating 6-0 
xpose beating from the mature Montreal Ca- 
sters. nadiens the first night. But bad beatings 
) help were nothing new to them, with the mis- 
quot- takes they made. Typically, they bounced 
if he back with a 4-0 victory, won two of the 
Baksi next three games, and finished the job 
yay to with a 2-1 triumph last Saturday. 
vO re- Gus Mortson, Ted Kennedy, Jim 


Thomson, Howie Meeker, Vic Lynn, Bill 
Barilko, and Joe Klukay gave Toronto 
the youngest age average in the history 
of Stanley winners: 24.1 years. But Frank 
Selke, who helped round them up when 
he was filling in for General Manager 
Smythe during the war, wasn't at all 
happy about their showing. This year, 
Selke was general manager of the Ca- 
nadiens. 


BASEBALL: Dodgers’ Choice 


The guessing had dredged up every 
prominent ex-manager in the book. Last 
Friday, Branch Rickey put a stop to it. 
For the job of directing the Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ 1947 campaign, he made a 
choice nobody had guessed: Burt Shot- 
ton, who has worked for him off and on 
since 1913 in both the majors and the 
minors but has been living in virtual re- 
tirement since 1945. 

A shrewd hand with young talent, 
Shotton figured to be useful to a Brooklyn 


nanced #@ squad squirming with youngsters. The 
Satur- GM experts’ figuring didn’t end there. To 
despite them, the selection of a 62-year-old man 
n front meant that Rickey had decided to take 


rd run. k Leo Durocher when his one-year 


Suspension ends. 
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Bad Day for Higher Mathematics 


by JOHN LARDNER 


C mnoisseurs of law, who have 
an advantage over baseball and foot- 
ball fans in the fact that the legalseason 
lasts all the year around, speak very 
highly of a match last week in which 
the New York Court of Appeals took 
a fall out of one Coleman F. Madden, 
a “patron of the races.” The court 
ruled against Mr. Madden’s 
claim that a race track (in 
this case, Aqueduct) is an 
agent or employe of the 
state, and therefore is not 
entitled to bar a citizen (in 
this case, Mr. Madden) from 
the premises just because it 
does not like the color of his 
tie or the shape of his teeth. 

The court said that a 
track can blackball anyone 
it pleases, except on grounds 
of race, religion, or national origin. A 
track, said the court, is private, no 
matter how much it seems to loathe 
privacy, Courtroom fans tell me that 
this is a most significant ruling. They 
say it will have widespread repercus- 
sions and ramifications, ipso facto and 
non vult, with perhaps a dash of re- 
plevin. ; 


Maybe so. To those of us who 
know the reputation of Mr. Coley 
Madden, the attitude of the Court of 
Appeals and the Aqueduct cavalry 
station looks disrespectful, not to say 
anti-cultural. Mr. Madden is a savant. 
He has lectured at Columbia Univer- 
sity, in his time, on the science of ap- 
plied mathematics. If they opened the 
door for Coley at Columbia, where 
does Aqueduct get off closing its glori- 
ous asphalt vistas to this latter-day 
Euclid? I pause for reply, though I 
am not going to hold my breath till 
I hear one. 

Bookmakers say that Mr. Madden 
has had few equals in the twentieth 
century for speed at calculating fig- 
ures. In the days before books were 
replaced at race tracks by the soulless 
machine, they say that Coley could 
take one quick look at a bookmaker’s 
sheet—a vast spread of paper on which 
each bet on each horse in a race was 
entered, at odds that varied from min- 
ute to minute—and tell you what the 
bookie’s percentage was; whether, in 
short, the man had “dutched” his 
book, as clumsy operators sometimes 
did in their haste to take bets, or 
whether he had a working margin of 
15 or 17 or 20 per cent. 

How Mr. Madden happened to 
know such persons as bookmakers, we 





will not speculate at this time. Un- 
doubtedly it was his mental speed at 
reading a sheet that got him invited 
to Columbia, to tell the weanlings 
there about carrying sums and_per- 
centages in their heads. As a “patron 
of the races,” which was Coley’s work- 
ing title in the Aqueduct lawsuit, he 
may have come into contact 
with riffraff. But nowhere 
in the suit was Mr. Madden 
referred to as a bookmak- 
er; nor did Aqueduct, in its 
legal plea, contend he was 
a known gambler. It just 
said it wanted no part of 
him, even after the manage- 
ment’s first impression’ that 
he was Owney Madden, ex- 
convict, was, shown to be 
somewhat in error. 

The fact is, and it speaks sadly for 
our national culture, that a prejudice 
exists today against mathematical 
genius, especially at sports events. I 
saw a few geniuses scattered around 
the baseball parks last week, but they 
were hunched very low, behind fake 
whiskers and blue spectacles, while 
most of their colleagues stayed home 
altogether. 

The cause of this was obvious. 
Every now and then a peanut vendor 
would go by hawking his goobers in 
a basso profundo voice, which is rare 
in the ball-park peanut trade. A sin- 
gle educated glance told you that his 
feet were flatter than a true peanut 
man’s. In a word, he was Hawkshaw, 
the detective. Dick Tracy took the 
hot-dog concession. 


Sometimes a genius, from force of 
habit, would hoist a finger or two to 
advise some old customer nearby 
that he was laying even money on 
Higbe or 2 to 1 on Chandler. Then he 
would hear the abnormal footfall of 
the peanut man and stick his fingers 
quickly in his pocket. It has been a 
cold spring, up to date, for genius. It 
may grow warmer soon. The bookmak- 
er is as hardy a species as the alley 
cat, and the experience of the last 
5,000 vears shows that he keeps com- 
ing back. 

As for the case of Coleman F, Mad- 
den, the patron of racing, it is em- 
barrassing to be a taxpayer in a state 
which permits science and wisdom to 
be barred at the gate. If it will do any 
good, I will surrender my own space 
at Aqueduct in favor of Mr. Madden, 
with the greatest pleasure. That as- 
phalt hurts my feet. 
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Debs’ Delight 


Let the hoi polloi cavort as they would 
from one world war to another. For 30 
years Emil Coleman and the ladies of the 
Four Hundred have agreed that dancing 
is a social accomplishment and not an 
athletic engagement. Come turkey trot- 
ting or jitterbugging, therefore, Cole- 
man’s band has pursued the same, smooth 
path—“melody for the ear, rhythm for the 
fect.” As a result, Coleman has never 
figured in jazz-magazine popularity polls. 
On the other hand, where would the 
debutantes and the Plazas and the Wal- 
dorfs be without him? 

Coleman himself doesn’t know for how 
many society functions he has played, but 
well over a thousand is a conservative 
estimate. With his chief competitor, 
Meyer Davis, he and the Coleman bainds 
(with or without their chief, according 
to price) have virtually cornered the 
Eastern society market. Furthermore, 
Coleman is a big draw in dressier hotels 
and night spots. Right now, for instance, 
he is at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
where he has been playing since last fall. 
His band opened the new 
Waldorf—in the Sert Room— 
in 1931, and it is his band 
which has plaved there more 
often than any other. 

Gentleman of the Band: 
In honor of this, and of Cole- 
man’s 30 years as a bandlead- 
er, the Waldorf held an Emil 
Coleman Night at the Wedge- 
wood Room on April 15. The 
DeMarcos, finest of the coun- 
try’s professional dance teams, 
went through a nostalgic rou- 
tine of styles through Emil’s 
years. Then a group made 
up of Meyer Davis, Xavier 
Cugat; Eddy Duchin, and 
Coleman cut an enormous 
pink and white cake. Davis's 
comment, as a competitor, 
was most gracious. “The only 
gentleman,” he said, “in the 
band business.” 

Behaving like gentlemen, 
as a matter of fact, is part of 
the code of a Coleman band. 
Even when the maestro is not 
present, he knows that his men will tol- 
low the rules: Be polite; never smoke on 
the stand; play all the time, and behave 
like gentlemen. 

Way back in 1918, when Coleman be- 
gan his eleven-year-stay at the Mont- 
martre in New York, he started his policy 
of uninterrupted dancing, stringing to- 
gether without pause one melody after 
another, and he still holds to it, engaging 
extra men and generally satisfying the 
union scale for such an unorthodox ap- 
proach. 

An accomplished pianist, Coleman al- 
ways conducts from the keyboard. Rus- 
sian-born, he was brought to England 


when he was about 12, and it was his 
English school which transliterated his 
name to Coleman. In 1913, he came to 
the United States and, after a while with 
other people’s orchestras, managed to 
start his own by 1917. 

Now, at 53, Coleman is occasionally in 
the somewhat awkward position of having 
debutantes tell him that he played for 
their mothers. But he is always loyal to 
those he knows like his music. His con- 
tracts, for instance, always leave the 
July Fourth week end free, for that is 
when he traditionally plays for Mrs. 
Charles Shipman (Joan Whitney) Pay- 
son’s anniversary. For Mrs. Payson, as for 
so many other followers, he never needs 
prompting on a favorite tune. Hers is 
“In a Boat for Two.” 

He expects his patrons to be no less 
well behaved than his players. As tor the 
time when a mechanical mouse was set 
loose at Brenda Frazier’s fabulous com- 
ing out party in 1938, he merely shrugs 
his shoulders. “They were just having 
fun,” he says. “Sometimes they start 
breaking glasses, but in a very nice way.” 





Ww Werege es 
Coleman: Debut party maestro for two generations 


Grand Slam Salome 


The New York City Opera Co. had 
done it again. With its new production of 
Richard Strauss’s lurid “Salome,” the 
company had once again shown that it 
could make the almighty Metropolitan 
Opera stop and think. Only three years 
old, it had done it before with productions 
of “Martha,” “Manon Lescaut,” “Ariadne 
auf Naxos,” and “Eugen Onegin.” 

True, some of its productions, like its 
“Andrea Chénier” two weeks ago, are not 
howling successes. Nor does anybody 
pretend that what goes well at the City 
Center, conditioned by the economy nec- 


ey 


essary under a $2.40 top, would draw 
raves at the Met. But a company which 
has produced current Met material like 
Dorothy Kirsten, Regina Resnik, Martha 
Lipton, Mario Berini, Mack Harrell, and 
Ramon Vinay needs no excuses for its 
existence. Actually, what this country 
needs is more opera companies like it, 

Softer Strauss: Last. week’s “Salome” 
followed the pattern of other City Center 
operatic successes. There were individual 
triumphs—notably Brenda Lewis's por. 
trayal of Herod's depraved stepdaughter, 
and Herod himself, played by Frederick 
Jagel of the Met. 

But what gave the production its stun. 
ning. impact was the musico-dramatie 4 
cohesion with which it was presented, 
Most of the credit for this is the due of [ 
Laszlo Halasz, the company’s artistic and 
music director. With “Salome,” as with | 
his handling of the difficult “Ariadne aut { 
Naxos” last fall Halasz showed that he [ 
had a baton for Strauss. : 

Quite cleverly, Halasz used the “Dres. ; 
den version,” so named because the com- | 
poser reduced his orchestration for the | 
benefit of a lyric soprano. This was all to 7 
the good for Miss Lewis, who is a lyric, © 
But at the same time it was helpful to all 
the other singers, who are too often 
drowned in the sound and fury of 
Strauss’s original scoring. 

It could not be said that Miss Lewis 
gave less than her all—including a couple 
of near-burlesque “bumps” in the famous 
“Dance of the Seven Veils.” Her exulta- 
tion upon receiving the severed head of 
John the Baptist (realistically modeled, § 
for.a change) was breath-taking. Need- 
less to say, it was her first “Salome,” and 
of it she said: “It was the dream of my 
life. I’ve been walking around with the 
score in my pocket for years.” 
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Flagstad, Voice and Issue 


Kirsten Flagstad knew her return to 
the United States after a six-year ab 
sence might bring trouble. But the Nor 
wegian soprano never dreamed _ how 
much—or that the resumption of her 
American carecr would become a test 
case, upon which might depend future 
American appearances of other European 
artists with war records far more contro 
versial than her own. 

Since her arrival in the United States 
March 14, the fight has raged up and 
down the-music world and out to the 
general public. Goaded chiefly by Walter 
Winchell, who has hammered away it} 
his column and on his radio broadcasts, 
the attack has ranged from broad ideo 
logical arguments to vindictive persona 
denunciation. 

Mme. Flagstad had left this country 
in 1941 to return to Nazi-occupied Nor- 
way and to her husband, an accu 
Quisling who died last year before he 
could be brought to trial. For her prop 
ganda value, the Norwegian Govert- 
ment in exile wanted her to stay in th 
United States. She said she wanted t 



























THE ONLY BEER 
IN AMERICA WITH THIS 


“In the ancient town of Dordrecht in war-torn Holland, 
: still stands a building that was already a thriving concern in 1433, 

trie years before Columbus discovered America. That 
building, Holland’s oldest known industry, is the 
«de Sleutel Brewery. Its beer, still brewed according 
- to a secret, family formula, has been famous for 
over 500 years. 

In America, by exclusive permission, that famous 
¢ Sleutel formula is the basis of Van Merritt... 
one of the world’s great beers. Only Van Merritt 
knows it and may use it. Through its artful genius, 
choice hops, barley malt and grits are blended 
with pure Wisconsin artesian well water. Then 
comes aging far longer than ordinary beers receive, 
and bottling under much stricter controls. The 
> result ...a beer so satisfying in flavor and’ body, so 
- completely delicious... folks gladly pay the little 
extra it costs to make it, Try Van Merritt today. 
You can taste the- difference. 
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ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S 
GREAT BEERS 
Brewed and Bottled by 


BURLINGTON BREWING COMPANY, Burlington, Wisconsin 
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Associated Press 
Flagstad: Controversial “angel” 


be with her husband. Hence the debate: 7 
an artist’s duty to the world vs. a woman’ 
devotion to her husband. = 

It has not been proved that she did ® 
anything for the Nazis—nor that she did | 
anything whatever against them. Th ® 
argument over the full implications of 
her sins of omission seems sure to rag| 
indefinitely, particularly since she pos| 
sesses one of the great voices of our time.| 

Dream Voice: If anything, that voice 
has improved since the United States las 
heard it. After her first concert in Boston 
on April 6, Virgil Thomson of The New 
York Herald Tribune—who had gone to 
Boston to cover—reported: “She is sing 
ing like an angel . . . the dream voice 
of all time.” In Chicago, where pickets 
had paced outside the hall, Claudia Cas 
sidy of The Tribune wrote: “Flagstad’ 
is one of the wonder voices of the world, 
and if it has changed it is only in that 
its beauty now lies nearer ‘the heart.” 

Unlike the partially filled houses she 
found in Milwaukee, Louisville, and! 
Columbus, Carnegie Hall was jammed 
last Sunday for Mme. Flagstad’s fits! 
New York appearance. Outside, pickets 
carried signs: “Let Freedom Sing, Noi 
Flagstad.” Inside, the audience rose 
shouted, and thundered applause whet 
she appeared. When she had _ finished 
her concert, the crowd stayed on, for 
thirteen-minute ovation. Nor could th 
pickets, now chanting “Boycott Quisling 
in Carnegie Hall,” hope to erase the mus; 
cal memory of her final number, Wat 
ners “Liebestod,” from “Tristan un 
Isolde.” It was as if it had not bee 
sung in her absence. 

Still ahead were Flagstad concerts 
and probably pickets—in Philadelphi: 
Charlotte, Richmond, and Cleveland. | 
June, she is due to sing in Europe aga!" 
where she started her comeback th 
winter. Strangely enough, neither Par 
Milan, nor London raised audible pt 
tests. All three cities merely signed 
to come again. 
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Harvard-in-Salzburg 


If the best method of teaching foreign 
students how American civilization works 
js to bring them to the United States,* 
the second best is to take American cul- 
ture abroad. Last week in Cambridge, 
Mass., the Harvard Student Council was 
set to try the second method: a six-week 
seminar next summer near Salzburg, 
Austria, for 80 European scholars and ad- 
vanced students. 

The seminar, first of its kind ever to be 
held in Europe, will open in mid-July in 
the famous eighteenth-century rococo 
Castle Leopoldskron. Twenty American 
students, professors, and writers will en- 
gage in the round-table discussion with 
their European fellows. Lecture courses 
will be offered in American literature, his- 
tory, government, sociology, and art. 

Two With an Idea: The seminar 
idea was proposed to the Harvard Stu- 
dent Council last November in the midst 
of a campaign to raise funds for university 
students in Athens, Warsaw, Vienna, and 
Peiping. Its two sponsors were Richard 
Campbell Jr., 48, director of the council’s 
Food Relief Committee, and Clemens 
Heller, graduate student in history. 

Campbell, who is 29, energetic, and 
enterprising, started college belatedly in 
1945, when he decided he “didn’t know 
enough.” Before that he ran an art center 
in Vermont “for would-be professional 
artists, musicians, and actors,” and in 
1942 organized a Volunteer Land Corps 
to replace Vermont farm workers in the 
armed services. 

Heller’s background was vastly differ- 
ent. His father, Hugo Heller, was a well- 
to-do Austrian publisher before the war; 
his mother is a trustee of the Salzburg 
Music Festival. Heller came to the United 
States in 1938, studied at Oberlin College, 
and later went to Harvard to work for 
his Ph.D. 

From the moment they broached their 
seminar plan, both students plugged it 
incessantly. Now and then they heard 
suggestions that perhaps older and wiser 
heads should be entrusted with such an 

















undertaking. Unabashed, they worked on. - 


The International Student Service in 
Geneva offered to handle details in Eu- 
rope from choice of site to selection of 
students. Mrs. Max Reinhardt, widow of 
the impresario and owner of Castle Leo- 
poldskron, agreed to its use. 

The Idea Wins: Two weeks ago the 
Student Council received a cable from 
the International Student Service: The 
project had been cleared by the Austrian 
Government and the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment. 

Heller and Campbell estimate that op- 
erating the castle for six weeks and paying 
the transportation of the Europeans who 
attend will run to about $23,000. Of this 





Yount Institute of International Education, New 


; estimates there are 17.000 foreign students now 
in this country, 
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COVERING SOUTHERN MARKETS via Delta 
is like an easy putt: short, simple and satis- 
factory. You'll find Delta’s route is the course 
of Southern trade. So for business birdies on 
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sum the Harvard Student Council has al- 
ready contributed $4,000, a private donor 
$1,000, and the larger part of the library 
will be supplied by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. The remaining funds, about $16,- 
000, are being solicited. Most of the 
faculty and the American students (five 
from Harvard, five from other universi- 
ties) will pay their own transportation, but 
Salzburg board and room will be free. 
Meals will be served cafeteria-style to all. 

Faculty members will include F. O. 
Matthiessen of Harvard, and Alfred 
Kazin, critic (literature); Benjamin Wright 
of Harvard (government); Margaret Mead 
of Columbia and Gregory Bateson, New 
School for Social Research (sociology) ; 
Walter Rostow of Oxford and W. Leon- 
tiev of Harvard (economics); Richard 
Schlater of Rutgers and Elspeth Davis of 
Sarah Lawrence (American history); and 
Gaetano Salvemini of Harvard (history). 


Ca 


Church and School Funds 


Of the 27,000,000 school children in 
the United States, 24,000,000 attend pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. Of 
the remaining 3,000,000 enrolled in pri- 
vate or religious schools, most go to the 
parochial and high schools run by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Even though Catholic attendance fig- 
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Black Star 


Would Catholic schools get U.S. funds? 


ures are clearly a small minority, many a 
non-Catholic educator has been disturbed 
by them. For while the number of pub- 
lic-school teachers and pupils has been 
declining in the past five years, the 
Catholic schools have been prospering. 
Since 1942 their enrollment has risen 4 
per cent, while their teaching staffs have 
gone up 1% per cent. This, Catholic lead- 
ers insist, saves the American taxpayers 
$300,000,000 a year. 

Bills of Aid: Last week these figures 
were becoming potent weapons in a bat- 
tle ,jhaping up over fifteen Congressional 
bills proposing Federal aid to the na- 
tion’s schools. The basic question was the 
old principle of separation of state and 
church, Of greater immediate concern 
to anxious educators was the attitude of 
Catholic leaders: Unless the parochial 
schools shared in the Federal funds, the 
church was prepared to oppose the meas- 
ures. The question as most non-Catholic 
educators saw it was this: Should all the 
people be required to support private and 
sectarian parochial education as well as 
the public schools? 

Two of the bills, one introduced by 
Sen. George D. Aiken Vermont Repub- 
lican, and the other by Rep. Richard J. 
Welch, California Republican, had Catho- 
lic support because they would provide 
funds to both church and public schools. 
The other bills, including one drawn by 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, were less 
promising from the Catholic point of 
view. But even these stirred some hope, 
since they left the final decision regard- 
ing the disposition of Federal funds to the 
states themselves. 

Strengthening that hope was the Su- 
preme Court’s 5-4 decision in February 
which permitted New Jersey to use state 
funds tor transporting children to Catho- 
lic schools, 

The Camel’s Nose: Although the 
court decision implied that tax money 
must not be spent for teaching purposes, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Metho- 
dist Church viewed it with disfavor. “The 
camel’s nose is under the tent,” he said. 
“.. . School buses are the camel’s nose 
. .. The Roman Catholic Church regards 
it as a precedent leading to the . . . full 
support of parochial education.” 

Last month at the 73rd annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City, 
Mgr. Frederick G. Hockwalt, director of 
education for the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, argued that church 
schools must be strengthened because 
“religion is the very warp and woof of 
life, and . . . must be the very warp and 
woof of education . . .” 

To this John L. Childs, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, retorted: The Catholic 
Church wants “to organize a special sys- 
tem of parochial schools in which super- 
natural conceptions will pervade . . . 
the learning of the young . . . We are 
met with an ever more insistent demand 
that public funds be given to these paro- 
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International 


Mgr. McNicholas wants partnership 


chial schools . . . Many think we shall 
never get a Federal aid bill passed un- 
less it provides that funds appropriated 
by the government be made available to 
these private. religious schools.” 
Whose Children? Two weeks ago 
more thunder rumbled at the Boston con- 
vention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. Archbishop John T. 


_MeNicholas of Cincinnati declared that 


“the child belongs first and in the highest 
degree to its divine creator” and added 
that there must be “a cordial partner- 
ship” between church and state for sound 
education. The Rev. William E. Me- 
Manus of Washington openly charged 
the National Education Association with 
“blocking” Federal aid to schools be- 
cause it wanted “all the funds or nothing.” 

Last week, Willard E. Givens, NEA 
executive secretary, replied: The NIA 
has supported Federal aid for 25 years. 


Then he quoted from a letter read in the | 


Senate in October 1943 during debate 
on a Senate Federal-aid-for-education 


bill. Written by an official of the Na- | 


tional Catholic Welfare Conference the 
letter said: “. . . The Catholic position 
is one of opposition to any measure for 
Federal aid to education that would . . . 
fail to make mandatory the inclusion of 
Catholic schools in its benefits.” 


oe 


HCL and Student Vets 


At Troy, N.Y., last week the Rens- d 
selaer Polytechnic Institute chapter of 7 


the American Veterans Committee ques- 
tioned a third of the 3,000 veterans on 


pees DESI t 


the campus about current living costs. | 
The findings: unmarried veterans spent | 


$103.32 a month, including $47.93 tor | 


food; married veterans, $150.70, of which 
$62.12 was for food. ‘ 
The data, considered fairly typical of 


costs in American colleges, will be used | 


with other survey figures in a national 


AVC drive for increasing the government ¥ 


subsistence allowances of $65 to $90 for 
veterans attending college. 
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Here is ““Psychic Income”’ for Executives 


* HERE are some things you cannot pay a man to do. 
Included among them is wearing himself out trying 
literally io be every place at once in the management 
of a business enterprise. 

There are men who are doing this, of course—conscien- 
tious, hard-working executives who take responsibility seri- 
ously and whose capabilities constantly act as a magnet for 
more responsibility still. But they are doing it without pay! 
lor what they might be able to retain from any salary increase 
wouldn’t be worth the effort. 

There is, however, a twofold compensation for executives 
of this caliber over and beyond salary. You could call it 
“psychic income,” although there is no compensation so real 
and material, And it is this: making it possible for such 


executives to get their work done in half the time and without 





fatigue—plus a bonus of days of free time for relaxation, and 
a way to find it easily and quickly. 

The Beechcraft Executive Transport plane is the answer, 
providing your executives with luxuriously comfortable 
transportation at 200 miles an hour—available at any time 
in any direction! It is your own private airline, which whisks 
you off on hunting trips as readily as on trips to and from 
branch plants, field works and sales conventions. More than 
300 companies use the twin-engine Beechcraft in this manner! 

» » » 
Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with facts and 
figures to help you appraise company-owned air transportation 1.0 
the light of your own transportation needs. He welcomes the 
opportunity to demonstrate to you the new Beecheraft Model 18. 
No obligation, of course. Beechcraft distributors are located in 
key cities across the U.S.A. 


eae Beech Aircraft 
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This Kinse 
is as good 4 


Napoleon dies on 
St. Helena, 1821. 


Haymarket riots 
in Chicago, 1886. 
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National Golf Week 
'0-0-0-re! 


Jamestown, Va 
settlementinA rf 


Well—it's not 
Father's Day! 
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U.S. and Mexico 
sign Peace Treaty, 1848. 


Selective Service Act 
made law, 1917 
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If you're born today, 
your sign ts Gemini. 





U.S. Constitutional 
Convention begins, 1787. 


Bismarck, 1941 











British sink “unsinkable” 











fleet at Manila, 1898. 
“i 








Dewey destroys Spanish 






First non-stop, trans-U S. 
air flight, 1923. 


Ho hum Spring fever 
Good thing it’s Saturday! 
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rmany 
prs, 1945. 





Ethan Allen crosses 
Lake Ticonderoga, 1775. 


y 10 


First trans-U.S. railroad 
completed, 1869. 





gins first air 
vice, 1918. 


Navy seaplanes first 
span Atlantic, 1919. 


First Kentucky Derby, 
1875. 








4 National 
* Maritime Day. 





“Squalus” sinks, 1939. 
Thirty-three men saved. 





start land boom, 1626. 


Indians sell N.Y. for $24, 





R.1L,, last of Colonies, 
ratifies Constitution, 1790, 
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Memorial Day. 





Att. June Brid-grooms: 
Get ready, set...! 














Greetings to the month of May 


With highballs made the Kinsey way! 





May is mild and mellow... not unlike 
highballs made with superbly smooth 


Kinsey Whiskey. ‘They're easy to make: 
' 
: Pour one jigger of light, fla- 
‘ 





vor-full Kinsey into glass full 
of ice cubes. Add ginger ale 
' or soda...then settle back 
t for the most delicious high- 
‘ ball you've ever enjoyed! 

Whatever favorite drink ...make 
it with Kinsey. One taste of its superb 


your 


flavor will tell you why so many people 
today are making Kinsey their first- 


choice whiskey. ‘Try Kinsey yourself... 





KINSEY 


BLENDED 


the 
unhurried 
whiskey 


Copyright 1947 Kinsey Distilling Corp. 


WHISKEY 
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FREE: Recipe Book. Write Kinsey, D-6, 1429 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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MOVIES — 





Peck, Bennett, and Preston pace the 


WDeath in the Afternoon 


As was the case with “The Killers,” the 
vest parts of “The Macomber Affair” are 
hose which come straight from the Ernest 
Hemingwav original, with no hokum or 
etouching. But, again as in “The Killers,” 
Phe over-all result is a highly satisfying 
movie, considering that it is a short story 
tretched into a full-length picture. 

Hemingway's story, “The Short Happy 
ife of Francis Macomber.” told of a 
‘ouple who were hunting big gante in 
Africa. The husband was something of a 
oward and the wife, more or less to 
how her scorn of him, was having a brief 
fing with‘ their guide. In the end, the 
husband was killed by a shot from his 
vife’s gun. Although his death looked 
ike murder, there was a slight chance 
that it could have been accidental. 

The film sticks closely to this story, but 
its adapters apparently feel that motion- 
picture audiences are not up to grasp- 
ing Hemingway's possibilities.. Happily, 
and almost incredibly, they have not 
come up with a solution of their own, but 
have left the ending even less conclusive 
than did Hemingway. 

Gregory Peck as the guide, and Joan 
Bennett and Robert Preston as the un- 
happy Macombers, turn in excellent per- 
lormances, and the hunting scenes have 
heen so photographed that they provide 
maximum excitement. (THE Macom- 
veR Arrvatr. United Artists, Benedict 
Bogeaus and Casey Robinson, producers. 
Zoltan Korda, director.) 
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This England’ 


One of the best things about the new 
Noel Coward picture, “This Happy 
reed,” is that it is not the stereotyped 
kind of movie to which American audi- 





eternal triangle in a Hemingway saga 


ences are accustomed. It is, rather, a poor 
man’s “Cavalcade,” telling the storv of a 
middle-class British family from 1919 to 
1939. There is very little attempt at plot 
development; almost the entire emphasis 
is placed on characterization and realism. 

Admittedly an attempt to explain the 
British national character to Americans, 
“Breed” displays an unashamed affection 
for its subject, tempered occasionally by 
vicious little scenes which show that 
Britons, too, have normal human failings 
and toibles. The early scenes, showing 
the reorganization of the Gibbons family 
after the first world war, are somewhat 





episodic, but their purpose is to familiar- 
ize the audience with the Gibbonses and 
their reactions to world events. 

Once this is established, Coward shows 
the development of the family: how one 
daughter (Kay Walsh), subject to delu- 
sions of grandeur, runs away with a mar- 
ried man; how the son (John Blythe) 
gets sidetracked hy an immature admira- 
tion for Communism, and how the father 
and mother (Robert Newton and Celia 
Johnson) work to keep the family on an 
even keel. The comic relief is beautifully 
supplied by Amy Veness and Alison 
Leggatt, as a feuding grandmother and 
sister-in-law who live with the family 
and who contribute to the confusion of 
an existence which is, to say the least, 
harrowing. 

The acting in “Breed” is superlative. 
From Newton, as the head of the family, 
down to Stanley Holloway as a friendly 
neighbor, and John Mills as his son. the 
characters are not only believable, but 
delightful in their reality. And this over- 
all tone of everyday reality is heightened 
by expert direction and a misty Techni- 
color, which subdues rather than glamor- 
izes. (THis Happy Breep. Universal. A 
J] Arthur Rank Prestige Picture. Noel 
Coward, producer. David Lean, director. 
Technicolor. ) 


Susan Goes Boom 


Inevitably, “Smash-Up—The Story of a 
Woman” will be exploited as the distaff 
version of “The Lost Weekend.” And fair 
enough. Unfortunately, despite a waver- 
ing, basic sincerity, the film is a psvcho- 
logical phony. 

Susan Hayward is a successful night- 
club singer with a normal inferiority com- 

(Continued on Page 98) 





Newton and Holloway portray British life in “This Happy Breed” 














Sctttea in your easy chair, you pick your magazine 
for its editorial excellence. 

But in your office chair, when you consider an ad- 
vertising medium, you pick your magazine for the 
readers it delivers. 

In either chair... you pick Newsweek. 

For, in addition to preferring its editorial excel- 
lence, you know that Newsweek selects the “top 
700,000” American families. You know these are the 
families that control enormous buying power. You 
know they influence a tremendous amount more. 

Yes, Newsweek delivers a greater concentration of 
leaders in business, industry, and government per 
advertising dollar than any other magazine. 

So it’s obvious that you can’t do better than to 
concentrate your advertising in Newsweek—and sell 
the “top 700,000” first! 
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5 thal make Q MmagqaZme Great! 





1 to 
sell | 


Gherever people of means 
and fluence congregate, 
NewsweeR is tn the picture 





“G have maintained that America 
needs a fine light car--CErostey sales 
frrove F was aught! ee 


Quer krak, 


PRESIDENT, CROSLEY MOTORS, Inc, 


Consider what you get ina 

~ new fine CROSLEY—a really 
modern-looking fine car with ample room 
for 4 six-footers, plus baggage. Lightning 
pick-up, ‘‘parks on a dime’’, big-car comfort, 
And a 4-cylinder, 
valve-in-head steel engine that weighs less 
than 150 Ibs., yet delivers speeds up to 
60-plus!. This CROSLEY COBRA (COpper 
BRAzed) is the most talked-of internal com- 
bustion engine in 40 years; gives 35-50 miles 
per gallon on ordinary gasoline! If genuine 
economy means anything, you should drive 
the new fine CROSLEY before you buy any car! 


amazing driving ease. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES! ALL STEEL construc- 
tion. low center of gravity means greater safety. 
MODERN Streamlining, the ‘‘aircraft  flavor.’’ 
WEIGHS only 1150 Ibs., curbside, perfectly bal- 
anced, weight-to-power; instant pick-up; oversize 
shock absorbers. 


For information and literature write: 


Crosiey Motors, 2532-FA Spring Grove Av., Cin’th 14, O. 








GIVES BETTER AIR 
FILTRATION AT LOWER 
LABOR SERVICE COSTS 
Me The new Research Snap-In grids" cut 
) filter bank service costs in half, and 
} deliver an amazing 93% dust, 99% 
1 pollen removal efficiency, 


Pree Write for free 
literature giving technical 
data and description. 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORP. 


DEPT. N, MADISON 3, WhS 
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(Continued from Page 95) 

plex, who needs a drink to face a crowd. 
Then, one day, she is married to Lee 
Bowman, a promising radio crooner who 
has his self-love to keep him warm. As 
Bowman approaches the Sinatra stage of 
popularity, the less time he has for his 
modest wife, and the more time she has 
for compensation at the family bar. 

So far, any psychiatrist would agree 
that this could be a legitimate cause for 
alarm and discussion. But John Howard 
Lawson, adapting a story by Dorothy 
Parker and Frank Cavett, palms the real 
issue and rolls up his sleeves for the 
matinee audiences. 

Miss Hayward’s bouts with demon 
rum are more to be censored than pitied, 
considering that she is attractive drunk or 
sober and is apparently immune to hang- 
overs. Eddie Albert, the only intelligent 
person in the film, tells her: “Maybe 
you'd better not have another,” and tells 
her husband: “You ought to see her side 
of the picture.” But the authors are de- 
termined. Bowman sues his wife for 
divorce and takes their child. 

Nevertheless, although the authors 
walk on pins and needles to tilt at wind- 
mills, “Smash-Up” reveals a glimmer of 
understanding about its serious theme. 
That they hide their light under a bushel 
of corn is regrettable. The kindest thing 
to say is that Hollywood’s occupational 
hazards were too much for them. (SMasH- 
Up—Tue Story or a Woman. Universal- 
International. Walter Wanger, producer. 
Stuart Heisler, director.) 


os 


Little Man, What Now? 


Last week, after the opening of “Mon- 
sieur Verdoux” in New York, about 100 
reporters met its author, star, and pro- 
ducer, Charles Chaplin, at a press con- 
ference in the Hotel Gotham. They 
grilled him mercilessly about his political 
beliefs, his citizenship status, and the 
part he plaved in the second world war. 
Chaplin gét through the interview com- 
paratively unscathed, perhaps because 
nobody thought to ask him what he.was 
trying to prove with “Monsieur Verdoux.” 

In the title role Chaplin plays a sorry 
little Frenchman who was wiped out in 
the 1929 crash and who turned to marry- 
ing—and killing—wealthy women to sup- 
port his family. When justice finally 
catches up with him he remarks that it’s 
a sad state of affairs when he is guillo- 
tined for killing fourteen or so people 
while a soldier is made a hero for killing 
hundreds. But beyond that point—which 
was old when Erich Maria Remarque 
made it in “The Road Back” in 1931— 
the picture says and does little enough. 

This would not be so much of a draw- 
back if Chaplin supplied the kind of 
comedy for which he is famous. But the 
pantomime is necessarily cut down by the 
fact that he has a full-length speaking 
role, and only once or twice does he cut 
loose with the gestures and antics of 
which he is the undisputed master. 


He is no longer the clown in the derby 
hat and baggy pants. He is a disoriente 
Frenchman with a yen for the nice 
things in life and a scorn of the rules ¢ 
society, and the role does not become 
him. Jean Gabin, famous for his heavy 
roles, would never try to be a comic jug. 
gler; there is no reason why Chapli 
should take it upon himself to phy 
straight. 

The only member of the supporting 


Raye and Chaplin: Better in pantomime 


cast worthy of the name is Martha Raye, 
who does an agreeable job as the wife 
whom Chaplin is unable to murder, 
Marilyn Nash, Chaplin’s so-called “dis 
covery,” is not a great deal of help, and 
the rest of the players are pretty muchof 
the old Mack Sennett caliber. This i 
made doubly bad by the fact that the 
have so little to work with. “Monsie 

Verdoux” has some funny spots, but they 
are too few and much too far between 
(MonsiEuR VERDOUX. United Artist 
Written, produced, and directed b 
Charles Chaplin.) 


oe 


Shopping to Movies 


A new diversion for harried hous 
wives has been dreamed up by Berne 
Ellis, who last week announced in Holly 
wood the installation of portable mov 
projectors in New York, Chicago, 2 
Los Angeles grocery stores. In two yea 
Ellis hopes to have 36,000 machines sf 
up throughout the country. 

The projector, resembling the movi 
slot machines, flashes a 16-millimete 
film on a 19- by 26-inch screen. It is i 
tended to beguile waiting shoppers wil 
twelve-minute shorts on beauty hint 
interior decorating, fashion, and educ# 
tion, followed by a three-second cot 
mercial, Store owners pay $10 a mon 
in rent, while advertisers, naturally, be 
the film costs. Customers will men 
have to bear it and grin. 
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Familiar footsteps are drawing near. 
And at the doorway a thoughtful wife has 


staged a welcome that a husband likes to dream 


about...a cheery smile, the evening paper, easy 
slippers, and a bottle of Schlitz to flavor golden 


moments. Famous as a product in which quality 


has never been sacrificed for volume, Schlitz 
is an unchanging friend of your leisure hours 


...a symbol of good living in any home. 
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Feature Attraction 


To rate star billing as a host, set the stage 
with magnificent Manhattans . . . made with the 
finest-tasting Three Feathers bottled in 64 years. 

This smoother, lighter, richer whiskey is 
always the “feature attraction” at any gathering! 


THREE FEATHERS | 


fesewe | tr or 
chard 


First Among Fine Whiskies 


bo iy ven) 
blended Whiskey se prool, O55. gram neutral spitits. Three Feathers Distributors. Inc. New York 
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Wilson the Politician 


A new biography of Woodrow Wilson 
is in the making. The first of several 
projected volumes of the life of the 28th 
President of the United States, product 
of years of intensive research by Arthur 
S. Link of Princeton University, will be 
published next week. Called. “Wilson: 
The Road to the White House,” it covers 
the period between the time the Vir- 
ginia. Democrat became president of 
Princeton University and President of the 
United States. Ray Stannard Baker's 
standard eight-volume life of Wilson 
(with three supplemental volumes cover- 
ing the League of Nations fight), has a 
serious rival. 

A work that is the result of prodigious 
research in the papers of Wilson and his 
contemporaries, Link’s book should stir 
up controversies among historians. But 
few will be able to break Link down in 
any of his statements. For his book is a 
masterpiece of documentation. He has 
delved more deeply than any of his many 
predecessors who have been fascinated by 
Wilson’s fascinating career. 

Link starts with a brilliant portrait of 
Wilson, archconservative in his approach 
to both economics and politics and with 
only a glimmer of progressivism as an 
educator. He examines Wilson’s many 
books on government on which his repu- 
tation was founded and finds him an 
“aristocrat” who voted Democratic but 
who was anti-democratic (as we under- 
stand the word today) in his biases. 

_ Aristocrat Into Democrat: It was 
in Wilson’s famous fight against the 
Princeton eating clubs that the school- 


Brown Bros. 
~Woodrow Wilson, Princeton University president, sits for a family portrait in 1907 


teacher began inching leftward. Link 
shows that only after outsiders recog- 


nized the fight for the democratic prin- © 


ciples that were involved was Wilson led 
to understand what he was really battling 
for. This and the later fights, often in- 
fantile as we look back upon them, with 
the alumni, the trustees, and Dean West 
over the graduate school, changed Wil- 
son’s whole viewpoint. They led him to 
active participation in the world of non- 
academic reality which previously he had 
never touched. 

The Princeton years saw an amazing 
change in Wilson. They hardened him 
as a fighter and fitted him for the great 
struggles that were ahead. They led to his 
briskly, often violently fought engage- 
ments in the bitter field of New Jersey 
state politics. Link’s chronological unravel- 
ing of this complex period will fascinate 
all students of politics and history. In this 
section are pictured the city bosses, the 
county leaders, and the small-town editors 
at work in that intricately meshed ma- 
chine that is politics. And here Wilson, by 
force of character, is riding the wild 
storm and winning the great goal of the 
governorship. 

Path to the Presidency: Later in 
full detail is the inside story of the polit- 
ical two-timing of George Harvey, the 
so-called “passionate patriot,” who for the 
first time gets his due in these pages. In 
review pass William McCombs, the er- 
ratic manager of Wilson’s campaign, the 
beaten William Jennings Bryan, the am- 
bitious William Gibbs McAdoo, and a 
hundred others, great and small, includ- 
ing Marse Henry Watterson and “Colo- 
nel” House, who were involved in the 
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PRINTED CELLOPHANE ADHESIVE 
HUBER BUILDING, YORK, PA. 








THE WORLD'S BEST LAWN MOWER 


PATENTED NATURA 
GRIP HANDLES 


HAND AND 
POWER MODELS 





YOUR LAWN DESERVES THE BEST... 
A beautiful lawn reflects years of patient care, 
Why jeopardize it with an inferior mower? The 
enthusiastic universal acceptance and mowing 
perfection of Eclipse lawn mowers is your assur- 
ance of lasting satisfaction. The Eclipse Lawn 
Mower Co., Prophetstown, Illinois. 














~— Where do you 
keep your ‘valuables’ ? 


Ever get a valuable idea—and then lose it? 

This frantic fellow did. He made a note 
of that idea, too. Let’s see—-was it on 
white or yellow paper? Or on the back of 


Dictaphone 


With a Dictaphone Machine by your side, 
ready to listen, every valuable thought is 
preserved. Every word is remembered— 
and later repeated —just as it is spoken! 

But the dictating machine is primarily 
there to speed all your daily work—to 
give you privacy and freedom of thought. 

The Dictaphone Method is a boon to 
your secretary, too. Posted outside your 
door, she can do other important work 
while protecting you from interruption. 

That’s why we ask you to make one last 
written notation of a valuable idea. On 
that engagement pad just write: “See local 
Dictaphone Representative first thing in 
the morning!” 


an old envelope? 


If only he could remember! . . . (corree- 
tion) . . . If only he had remembered with 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation! 


never forgets 





For descriptive literature write: Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Dept. C-4, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE Adateomic Dicteetion 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronie 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipments bearing said trade-mark, 
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machinations that resulted in Wilson 
eeting te oon fo Chan 


Clark, th favonte 


Link shows that Bryan did not “make” 


Wilson President and that Harvey plot: 


ted viciously to keep him from the prize. 
He otherwise upsets the conclusions of 
previous workers in the field who built 
the well-known Wilson legend. All tais 
is told in a vigorous, but often colorless, 
style. There is little about Wilson’s per- 
sonal life. But the complete story of the 
road to the White House, one of the 
greatest political success stories in Ameri- 
can history, is here. And it is a story as 
interesting as it is instructive. (WILSON: 
THE Roap To THE WHITE House. By 
Arthur S. Link. 570 pages. Princeton 
University Press. $5.) 
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Aragon’s Loveless Man 


Louis Aragon has had an exciting ca- 
reer. He came out of the first world war 
to plunge boldy into the Surrealist move- 
ment when that artistic-literary excite- 
ment was supplanting Dadaism on the 
Left Bank. In those days Aragon, no 
overt Bohemian, was an experimental 
poet; but when the edge wore off the 





European 
Aragon captures old-time Gallicism 


“cult of unintelligibility” his versifying 
took on an orthodox tone. : 

On the other hand, the politics of the 
quiet, thin-faced, dark, and _ intense 
young man turned to the left. As a mem- 
ber of the French Communist party he 
served as Secretary of the International 
Association of Writers for the Defense of 
Culture, helped edit the newspaper 
L’Humanité, and later became managing 
editor of Ce Soir, the Communist eve- 
ning paper that was suppressed at the 
start of the second world war. 

While thus engaged Aragon found 
time to write novels. These were not 
propaganda tracts. Instead, they were 
produced after he had, as one critic put 
it, “killed one artist within himself and 
found another.” Always a conscientious 
artist, he found his books were well re- 
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Miner, conscientious worker, business builder ... that was Peter Grubb 


Peter Grubb was a man of resource- 
fulness and energy. In 1739, he de- 
veloped one of Pennsylvania’s first 
ore mines, and built Cornwall Forge. 
From what the earth offered and his 
own hard work, he created a business 
which later helped make America free 
by furnishing supplies to Washing- 
ton’s army. With little he achieved 
much by good management and hard 
work; and he gave prosperity to a 
whole community. 


America’s productive genius has been 
made possible by men who did not 
spare themselves. Sound management 
made their work effective, produced 

€ world’s most abundant economy, 


made jobs and higher incomes pos- 
sible for more millions than had 
ever been dreamed of before. But 
good management without conscien- 
tious work produces little. An honest 
day’s work by the men who produce 
the goods is just as essential as ever 


for the good of all. 
e e Bs 


In mining as in other industries, the effi- 
ciency of equipment has been multiplied 
by ball and roller bearings. And wherever 
you find machines at work extracting the 
wealth of the earth, you will find ater 
Ball and Roller Bearings proving year after 
year that they are: 


oKF 
BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


akKF 


Puts the 


RIGHT BEARING 


in the 


RIGHT PLACE 


7013-A 


THE RIGHT BEARING FORTHE RIGHT PLACE £&&%#@ INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 32, PA. 














MILLER BREWING COMPANY - MILWAUKEE, 
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ceived in conservative French literay 
circles. They won him the far-from-rad. 
ical Prix Renaudot in 1936. 

One of Aragon’s poems, “Red Front’ 
was translated by the. American poe 
E. E. Cummings and published’ in th 
United States. Three of his novels—“Th 
Bells of Basel,” “Residential Quarter’ 
and “The Century Was Young’—hary 
also been translated into English ay 
published here. Now comes his most pr. 
tentious novel, 680 pages of it in tv 
handsome volumes, entitled “Aurélien’ 


Paris Romance: No trace of Com 
munism, nor even a trace of Surrealism, 
comes to light in this overlong but fasi. 
nating love story of an ordinary vetera 
of the first world war. It holds no bin 
of the experiences that Aragon himsel 
undoubtedly went through as one of the 
leaders of the French Resistance in the 
second world war. “Aurélien” is simply 
a Gallic tragi-comedy of unrequited love. 
set in the lush 1920s in Paris. 

The novel derives its title from it 
main character, Aurélien Leurtillois, 
man of independent means and no job 
(by choice), who has never been in love, 
although he has known many women. 
He spends his time wandering from calé 
to salon to night club and thence on ti 
anyone’s bed. One day he meets a young 
girl from the provinces and to his ow 
amazement falls in love with her. Beére. 
nice is the only woman in his life with 
whom he never sleeps. 

“Aurélien” is an old-fashioned story, 
thoroughly French in character, some. 
times very gay, sometimes a trifle absurd 
It captures remarkably the atmosphere 
of Paris—the Paris of successful artists 
successful businessmen, and- successful 
ladies of easy virtue. Although “Aur. 
lien” has no message, for all its length 
it will hold the reader’s attention. | 
is filled with engagingly amoral char 
acters, and love both requited and w- 
requited runs riot through its somewhat 
Proustian pages. Eithne Wilkins has 
translated it extremely well. (AURELIES. 
By Louis Aragon. 2 volumes. 680 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $6.) 
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Russia in Two Months 


Since last autumn, desks of book te 
viewers have been flooded with con- 
muniqués about John Fischer’s forthcom 
ing book about Russia. Controversy ove! 
it started as soon as a few chapters ap- 
peared in Harper's magazine and reached 
a height when the book, first called “The 
Scared Men in the Kremlin,” was selected 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club fot 
May. Its title was then changed to the 
more sedate “Why They Behave Lik 
Russians.” 

Under pressure from Marshall Mac 
Duffie, chief of the UNRRA mission ‘0 
the Ukraine, and Fischer’s boss during 
the entire two months the writer spet! 
in Russia for UNRRA, a number of minot 
changes were made in Fischer’s text. Ut- 
appeased, MacDuffie this week issued 
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hey: Seeds mean garden — garden means __ logical conclusion, Philadelphia is one culation in America, And the news- 
eached{ gtound—ground means lot—lot means of the really big consumer goods paper that goes home in this city of 
d “Thej@ house — house means home. We’re de- markets. And a singularly easy market homes. Conclusion: if you want to get 
electet scribing Philadelphia, third largest to reach with your sales story. Reason: _ on the shopping list of Pltiladelphians, 


ie Ht city of the U. S.— with more families 4 out of 5 Philadelphia families daily get in The Bulletin. 


Likely ling in individual homes than any read one newspaper. 
other large city. That newspaper is The Evening ° The Sunday Bulletin — first issue 

i — Pursuing this trend of thought toa _ Bulletin. With the largest evening cir- published F ebruary 9, 1947, 

ssion 0 : 

during ‘ . 

spent In Philadelphia— nearly everybody 


yf minor 


— reads THE BULLETIN 
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In the long run... 
the short haul PAYS! 


QUICK, LOW-COST ACCESS to men, materials and major markets makes 
the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area “‘the best location in the nation” 
for many industries—for production, distribution and management 
headquarters. 


THIS IS THE ONLY INDUSTRIAL CENTER in the nation that has 75,000,000 
customers within a radius of 500 miles—a// within a day’s haul by 
train or truck. 

Right at hand are more than 5000 diversified suppliers . . . 2500 
manufacturers making two-thirds of all types of U. S. products ...a 
huge and growing market. 


IN SHIPPING COSTS manufacturers located here realize savings which 
importantly improve their competitive position. In the long run, the 
short haul PAYS! 


USE OUR LOCATION ENGINEERING SERVICE for a complete, confidential 
report on the opportunities of this area for your company. This 
service is free. Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, 
Robert C. Hienton, Director. 


—Basic materials right at hand. 

—Ample financial services. 

—Numerous business and industrial 
services. 

—Favorable tax structure (no state in- 
come tax). 

—Diversified industries to supply and 
be supplied. 


Check These r¢dvantages! 
Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, 
“The Best Location in the Nation,” offers 
manufacturers all of these superior assets: 
—At the Market Center of America, with 

75,000,000 people within 500 miles. 
—Superlative transportation by land, 
water and air. 
— Adequate electric power at low rates. —Unlimited fresh water supply. 
—Plenty of manpower with the know- —Desirable plants and plant sites, _ 
how. —Excellent living 


—Mar producers of parts, materials and cultural 
and supplies. environment. 







Write today for free new illustrated book . . ~~ . » 
Concise, salient facts about I abor, jals, port 

tion, markets, taxes, plant sites, and living conditions in 
“The Best Location in the Nation.” ae, 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
83 PUBLIC SQUARE ° CHerry 4200 e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Copyright 1947 The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


























Old St. Andrei’s Cathedral in Kiev .,, 


4 


a ten-page blast against the book. Hel 


thinks even the censored version is t 
rough on the Russians. : 
Prodded into reading the book by the 
barrage of blasts from MacDuffie, tl: 
Book-of-the-Month Club, and Harper ¢ 
Brothers, reviewers are now wondering 
why all the fuss. MacDuffie’s fears thi 
the book will do great damage to Ame 
can-Soviet relations are hardly justified 
Neither is Harper’s and the Book-of-the 
Month Club’s implication that this is “th 
book” about the Russian people. “Why 
They Behave Like Russians” turns out ti 
be just another interesting but oversin: 
plified book about Russia. It is no wor 
and little better than might be expected 
from a competent reporter with a faci 
typewriter fresh from a two-month sta 
in a foreign land. (WxHy THEY Bentt 
Like Russians. By John Fischer. 
pages. Harper. $2.75.) 
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Plea for the Ukraine 


Clarence A. Manning, professor @ 
Eastern European languages at Columb 
University, is no friend of Communism ¢ 
Soviet Russia. His new book, “The Stor 
of the Ukraine,” ends on a bitter note @ 
appeal for the freeing of its 40,000,00 
people from the Soviet yoke. Profess' 
Manning’s book is a well-written accoul! 
of what he cails a people with a tragt 
history. He traces the area’s anci-nt sto!) 
across nearly 1,000 years, over its vi 
plains, and through its crowded cities 
Deeply versed in Ukrainian lore, he le 
his love for the Ukrainian people—wh 
John Fischer also admires—stand out 
every page. 

His final chapter is.a chapter of reg 
that the Ukraine, for which he sees 
great potential future, has fallen unde 
the control of Communist leaders, and hi 
become (or is becoming) an integratet 
part of the unified Soviet system. He se 














Sovfotos 
... contrasts with modern steel mills 





the Ukraine deprived of its “natural rights 
and desires” and asks the “free nations” 
to reestablish “a free and independent 


by the Ukraine” as one of the “free nations of the 
je, the world.” Professor Manning, even more 
rer than John Fischer, has written himself out 
.clering of any future passport to its rolling 
rs thal valleys or the streets of Kiev. (THE Story 
Amen Bi or THE UKRAINE. By Clarence Manning. 
istified $26 pages. Philosophical Library. $3.75.) 
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Other Books 


BEHIND THE SILKEN Curtain. By Bart- 
leyC. Crum. 297 pages. Simon ¢ Schus- 
ter. $3. Bartley C. Crum, a San Francisco 
lawyer who backed Willkie in 1940 and 
Roosevelt in 1944, has written an exciting 
and important book about Anglo-Ameri- 
can diplomacy in Palestine and the Mid- 
dle East as a result of his service with the 
Anglo-American Inquiry on Palestine. 
Crum distrusts diplomacy, especially that 
of the State Department. He paints a 
 tenifying picture of the plight of the 
‘ssor "i displaced Jews of Europe. While he ad- 
olumbi mits the Arabs have a case, he is on 
inism "Hj the side of mercy. He heard too many 
he Ston ype refugees say: “It is better to 


note @ a conquered German than a liberated 
000.0089 Jew.” 
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PALESTINE Mission: A PERSONAL REC- 
onD. By Richard Crossman. 210 pages. 
Harper. $2.75. Richard Crossman, like 

ae a m a member of the Anglo-American 
d cities Inquiry, uses the same material but from 
“he Kn ifferent point of view. A former teacher 
> wil at Oxford, and currently a “rebel” mem- 
¢ ber of the Labor Parliament (NEWSWEEK, 
April 14), he takes the political problems 
af the Middle East more seriously than 
Crum. A defender of the Jewish Agency, 
an he deplores the terrorism of the Under- 
- ad hi — but he manages to maintain a 
eves = €cent objectivity in his approach to the 


Pe Problem that is one of his government's 
. He et great headaches. 
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N 1946, the American public lost approxi- 

mately $600,000,000 from fires. Yes, we 
say LOST, because that was the value of the 
property destroyed. True, the fire insurance 
companies reimbursed them for their losses, 
but much of the actual property can never 
be replaced. The three greatest causes of 
these fires were 


CARELESS USE OF CIGARETTES 
CARELESS DISPOSITION OF MATCHES 
DEFECTIVE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


All of these are crimes of carelessness and 
take a terrible toll in human lives in addi- 
tion to losses in jobs and valuable property. 
If you and you and YOU will do your part 

to prevent such needless waste, everyone 
“will benefit. ; 


Listen to the radio presentation ‘Crimes of 
Carelessness’’, depicting actual events Sun- 
day afternoons, Mutual Network, from 3:30 
. to 4:00 p. m. E. S. T. 
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How This COMMUNITY 
REFRIGERATION CENTER 


Serves Southcentral Georgia 
The Thomasville Ice and Mfg. Co. 


produces 130 tons of ice daily, ices 


many railway cars and trucks; stores 


great quantities of pecans, one-half 


million pounds of peanuts, quantities 


peppers, 
pears, okra, potatoes, seed corn, tung 


of pimento blueberries, 





frozen-food lockers; conducts home 
economics demonstrations; will soon 


install bulk quick-freezers. 
Its two plants at Thomasville give 


and Northern 


Florida an invaluable service. 


a 


Southern Georgia 






Pid Genet dies 


ing and ice-making equipment exclu- 


= 


used Frick refrigerat- 
sively for 35 years. 


Fri 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 
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Recapping the World 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Monrreat—The great interest of 
Canadian people in the Truman Doc- 
trine is due to something much more 
vital than propinquity. It rises from 
basic similarities in our economic sys- 
tems. In the great epochs in which 
civilizations rise and decline, Canada 
and the United States are in the same 
general span. They are capitalist, or, if 
you will, individual-enterprise nations 
in which the stigmata of de- 
cline have not yet appeared. 

Over the past two centu- 
ries they have received the 
same financial and techno- 
logical nourishment from 
Europe, particularly from 
England. Capital from the 
mother country contributed 
heavily toward the building 
of both nations’ railroads 
which, in turn, opened up 
the West to agricultural and 
industrial production. The two nations 
grew much faster than would have 
been possible without that capital. Our 
own austere independence would have 
had to have been much more produc- 
tive, and our achievement would have 
been slower, if pools of capital had 
not been available from abroad. 


Now both the United States and 
Canada are to reverse the flow and ex- 
tend capital to nations to which we 
owe no such obligation. We are not 
doing this for benevolent reasons alone. 
Nor are we doing it entirely for politi- 
cal and military reasons, although those 
aspects have monopolized public dis- 
cussion of the new adventure. The 
deep economic consequences of the 
Truman Doctrine will, in the long 
stretch, be of most interest to history. 

England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Korea, China and so 
on are either badly damaged or worn- 
out capitalistic economies or they are, 
in such instances as Turkey, countries 
where there-has been no true capitalis- 
tic economy. To restore productive 
capitalism in badly damaged countries 
would probably take more disciphine 
and self-denial than their people would 
endure. That is our reason for offering 
help from the outside. That help must 
come mainly from North America. And 
that help will be not only in money 
loans, but in goods which no one else is 
equipped to make. 

This is what I call’the “recapping” 
or “recapitalizing” process. Whether 
the users of the new tools are capital- 
ists, Socialists or Communists, the net 





effect will be the same. The new tools 
will chiefly be in the hands of individ- 
uals, corporations or the state. But 
since the system we are seeking to re- 
store requires the incentives of profits, 
a free social and political system is 
essential to the grand plan. By provid- 
ing tools, supplies and working capital, 
North America will bolster greatly en- 
feebled systems of democratic choice 
and build up resistance to 
the seductions and despera- 
tions of Communism. 

Arnold Toynbee in “A 
Study of History” correctly 
points out that our Western 
system of industrialism. 
“which means local speciali- 
zation in skilled and costly 
production for a worldwide 
market, demands the estab- 
lishment of some kind of 
world order as its frame- 
work.” That world order for nearly two 
centuries was the British Empire. The 
future world order will be this process 
of aid from the West, working toward, 
we hope, a vital UN. 

The Communist alternative must to 
any intelligent mind in the non-Russian 
world be exceedingly doubtful. While 
capitalism requires a world order, it is 
not yet certain that Communism can 
adapt itself to an international order. 
That has not been proved, while capi- 
talism has its record to show. No 
money is likely to come from Commu- 
nist production. Soviet Russia is too 
badly damaged to provide it, of course. 
But it is doubtful if the U.S.S.R. could 
have provided it, had it remained out- 
side the orbit of war. Nor is it likely 
that the Socialist economy envis:ged 
by many Englishmen or Frenchmen 
could provide world capital. It is for 
that reason that Marxism is essentially 
reactionary, and its realization in some 
countries’ is a step backward in world 
affairs. 

But the great unknown in our 
venture is the hard fact that the recapi- 
talization of the world must come from 
the earnings of capitalist production. 
That means we must produce more 
and more or we shall defeat the world’s 
expectations. And that consideration is 
what is behind the appeal for more 
work and more goods which was re- 
cently made by Bernard Baruch. In 
the face of our great adventure, we 
must work harder or we shall all like- 
wise perish. No atom bomb can protect 
a Castle of Indolence. 
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“] was hanging head down to kiss the 
Blarney Stone for its traditional gift of 
oquence,” writes Gene Patterson, a friend of 
anadian Club. “Suddenly the Irish guide 
olding my legs relaxed his grip. Only my firm 
old on the guard rails saved me from a pos- 
Bly fatal fall, Shaken, I used my new found 
loquence’ to send the guide packing. 


? “Leaving Blarney, I visited a famous 
Dublin crypt dug in the year 1038. There 
shook hands with the Crusader’s mummy— 
1 to bring good luck forever. I'd need luck, 
4 idging by 1. close eall at Blarney Castle. 
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“More than 20 battles have been fought in CQ “Ireland’s peat bogs are on top of 

and around Dublin. But you’d never know it hills, not in the valleys as in most other 
locking at peaceful scenes like this typical Irish farm. lands. We visited one of the bogs, and watched 
The whitewashed stucco walls and traditional farm as they spaded the peat into muddy-looking 
methods seem to be unchanged by time. blocks, which they left in the sun to dry. 


“At a friendly pub back in Dub- It’s like finding an old friend, 
9 lin, the Crusader’s ‘good luck’ to be offered Canadian Club in 
worked for me. My neighbor at the bar out-of-the-way places. Why this whisky’s 
insisted I have a drink with him. worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
Shur-r-re and they had Canadian Club, is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying 
my favorite whisky. We drank to ‘the as bourbon. That’s what made Canadian 
luck of the Irish’; then I left for Shan- Club the largest selling imported whisky 
non airport and a TWA plane home.” in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


“Canadlan Cll 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Wh 


ith the Baseball Players 
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